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Preface 


A BOOK about art and the teaching of art skirrt pretentiousness for, in a 
very basic sense, art communicates on its own level whjle the successful 
teaching of art remains a very personal afiair. The arts are felt directly 
through the individual senses, emotions, and perceptions. They are 
created in unique and complex ways, while teaching is largely a sequence 
of particular interpersonal relationships achieving its most desirable con- 
dition during the subjective I-thou dialogue of which Martin Buber wrote. 
To reduce these emotional and sensual characteristics to words is to do 
them a disservice, unless it is through poetry, for they tend to become 
adulterated. Yet arbitrary convention and ^cadcmic propriety often veil 
the directness of art and the methods of its teaching. This, at the very 
least, suggests that it is important to lift the veil wherever possible and 
to point to some of the external conditions and attributes when these can 
be recognized. 

This process cannot always be a simple or a straightfonvard one; the 
elements involved are frequently intangible and just as often inconsistent. 
To speak of sensitivity and awareness, both basic to the making, appre- 
ciating, or teaching of art is to grapple with amorphous shadowy attributes 
of human nature that dangerously approach meaninglessness because of 
their generality and tendency toward cliche presentation. These qualities, 
however, are much more important as objects of examination than all the 
skills and techniques of art and education. They deserve an emphasis )ust 
as the aesthetic factors of art education are to be stressed over and above 
the description of appearances and procedures. Imaginative and intrinsically 
significant qualities make art and good art teaching meaningful. These 
are often devious in their development and uncovering them may also 
lack a logical directness. Intuition more nearly comes to the heart of the 
process. 

Consequently, there is much that is implied in the book and little that 
is objectively explicable. The lack of precision in some of the writing 
mirrors some of the contingency and openness that are inherent aspects 
of art and teaching. Furthermore, the book may itself suffer from occa- 
sional inconsistencies, if not even paradoxes that remain somewhat un- 
resolved. There will be repetitions and perhaps important omissions, though i 
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the lallet are inadvertent. The repelilions, howcvct, are deliberate, but have 
been hopefully put into varying contexts, each time to stress the authors 
belief in the significance of a certain idea. For instance, the reference to 
the individual and subiective nature of understanding or the trivtahly of 
aesthetic concerns in a technological society are frequently mentioned. 
These among several others are the underlying concepts the author presents 
as inescapable philosophical propositions that any teacher, either a spe- 
cialist or an elementary classroom teacher, is obliged to ghe some 
consideration. 

The book, therefore, is not within the style or tradition of most texts. 

It does not pretend to cov-er the entire area of art education, but it does 
deal with major philosophical concepts derived from contemporary living. 
At times the relevance of these concepts to art education is demonstrated, 
at other times there are allusions to them in looser terms, and the 
pertinency of the relationship is left for the reader to determine. Tins 
reflects the inherent condition of art and its teaching in that the creative 
processes characteristic of both are open and continuing, finding resolution 
only in the symbolic behavior and critical merit of an individual, and then 
only fox a period of time, xathei tharx forever. 

It is hoped the book will raise more questions than it answers, its content 
should act as the provoking gadfly impelling one to action, its reading a 
kind of “jumping off’ point for the individual reader to seek his own 
answers. A further hope is that the book will sene as a means of relating 
prospective and student teachers to the more ineffable contributions an art 
education methods class or instructor provides. The latter should act as the 
necessary link between the leasing, puzzling, perhaps vague tealization of 
some idea in the book and its resolution through discussion or personal 
involvement with art materials and classroom pupils. 

A text in art education cannot hope to offer definitive guides nor 
should it, given the nature of art education. The primary responsibility fot 
the development of an efficacious and positive philosophy of art teaching 
lies with the student. The instructor can only point up relationships, 
demonstrate various approaches, stimulate uncertain interest, and otherwise 
act as benevolent guide. In the final analysis, however, the student discovers 
his or her own understanding and values, creating subsequent contexts 
within which unique teaching methods unfold. These are fundamentally 
the product of a direct and committed involvement with the form of art 
and Its materials, and with an enthusiastic search for insight, most often 
accompanied with a sense of passion. 
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Hamman of Ohio Suie Univmity, for hU invaluable comnicnls on 
Trading the initial manuscript; similaily, to Dr. Kenneth Beittel of 
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a number of illustrations; Miss Kitty Goldforb and Mrs. Jean Martin, for 
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The General Responsibilities 
of Art Teaching 


Educate or abdicate. 
John Fowles 

T eachers and teaching have always been lively topics for wits, savants, 
and for fools as well. Like the weather and taxes, they draw observations 
from those professionally involved and from every other imaginable source. 
They are lauded and condemned in a wide variety of guises; the prospective 
teacher has literally volumes of advice and comment from all and sundry 
from which to accept insight, develop understanding, and establish an 
individual direction. In the past G. B. Shaw wagged a finger in their faces 
when he wrote that, “He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches.’* The 
provoking critic of American life, H. L. Mencken was sarcastically caustic 
in his barbs, “The average schoolmaster is and always must be essentially 
an ass, for how can one imagine an intelligent man engaging in so puenle 
an avocation?” He does not even grant teaching the status of a vocation! 
Yet Henry Adams, the prophetic late nineteenth century wnter was moved 
to say, “A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence 
stops.” In a more contemporary setting, the importance of teaching and 
the dedicated merits of teachers are daily voiced in increasing acclaim 
through many communication sources. The remarks may be sober or hilari- 
ous, entertaining and enlightening, but they do little, unfortunately, to 
assist a teacher in the necessary, day-to-day happenings in a classroom. 

The concerns of any and all teachers span a wide range; the elements on 
the list of their responsibilities are jium^ous in addition to being diverse. 
There is primarily, the subject to be ’taught— a body of knowledge or a 
seri« of processes in specific areas with all of the attendant emphases on 
currently pertinent content and method. There is the recognition of indi- 
vidual needs of particular students, necessitating an understanding of 
psychology and the human developmental apparatus as well as a sensitivity 
to the general requirements of class or ethnic groups, presuming a socio- 
logical insight. There are the shared aspects of school policy (hat have to i 
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be considered along wlh the larger commitment to community and 
national welfare. The phjsical responsibflit)’ for the classroom, the equip- 
ment and the supplies may not appear excessive at first glance, but when 
seen against the mounting spread, the proportions of the job may become 
mdividually harassing. Add to this the development of communication 
skills, the requirements of patience, integrity, good will, and an indefinite 
number of supplemental)’ )et indispensable teaching atlnTiutes and the 
list takes on almost an omniscient qualit)’. 

The pressures from both inside and outside the school make themselves 
felt. Societ)’, on one hand, insists upon its own reflection and expression 
in education through the transmittal and conservation of the accumulated 
store of traditional knowledge. This is somewhat complicated when a new 
“takeover generation,” as Life magazine characterizes it, arrives periodically 
on the scene, assessing the old in terms of the new, asking fresh questions, 
posing novel problems and expecting answers and resolutions that may 
differ radically from preceding understanding. On the other hand, indi- 
vidual pupils may evidence considerable deviation from normal and 


common behavioral patterns, throwing out of focus the pragmatically ac- 
ceptable methods that are successful with groups. The strong influences 
of unique differences may be of such a compelling nature that even when 
collecbve approaches are refined and sophisticated through the efforts of 
group dj-namics, the individual needs may not be fully met. In addition, 
ineffectual learning, the large dropout rale, the delinquency of many 
conditions attest to this as a continuing state of 
affairs. Then, the explicit pressures of content must be implemented in the 
evepday lessons of the cUssroom. This concenbarion on the subject bed- 
rock of teaching is being fostered while the larger and more implicit 
” 'f """8 >>>0« alternately, lie benign or annoying 

thesTM t ■Jementav tocher the last of the encyclopedists, while 
an Lstem r t »«!■ a Ptosso and 

school, to the commnmty, and not leash to Ihemselres as well 
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•mage” mav be 1 ^..^ J lightening one as well. The “hero 
ncgatncly drarni portniit'ofT ” ""“f dogmatic and 

.n other nsurc^re^L, n ™petent or bad teacher. The ments, 

tochmg, let alone 'tol taclf^'^do M ®“‘’ 

cnenm^nn,. a reonentation in thi„b„g that has 



become apparent over the past couple of decades though its dynamics have The 
always been present. The sometimes unavoidable time lag between ad- General 
vanced theory and implementation in the sdiools and colleges eventually Responsibih’ties 
closes; though in past history, sdacation has suffered from a wide time gap 
that was not bridged for long periods. TTie teaching deficiencies accumu- T^chine 

late, in some instances to an appalling degree. The education resources ^ 

may also have been stretched past their limits in an ever increasing attempt 
to provide good teaching for a never ending stream of pupils. Tlie store of 5 
good teachers may have been depleted bej-ond an earlier proportion, 
pointing up a weakness in the educational system on all levels. Tin’s re- 
quires a fresh and continuing examination which should result in positive 
measures. 

Despite the sense ot commitment and the serioas concerns at our 
colleges and training institutions, the needed qualities of background, 
broad understanding, and developed sensibilities are not always adequately 
provided for either in a forma] or an intormai sense. Some of the faulty 
and misdirected teaching probably stems from partial training that bungles 
along with picayune and unsuitable interests. The development of the 
prospective teacher takes on a tangential quahly. There is either an in- 
sufficient involvement with the fundamental aspects of the area that is 
to be taught or an inordinate stress is put upon relatively inappropriate 
and trivial aspects of educational method. Not enough attention is paid 
to the kind of person that would be most adept at teaching or education- 
ally supporting that person with the necessaiy academic, humanistic, and 
professional substance. It is true that there is no common consensus that 
delineates the necessaiy characteristics of the good teacher. This does not 
excuse the attempts of some colleges to train individuals by local fiat and 
pious philosophizing, sanctioning the procedure through a prescriptive 
proliferation of broadly generalized methods courses that paradoxically 
invite a tight structuring. J. D. Salinger, in his novel, Franny and Zooey 
says, “Scratch an incompetent school teacher— for that matter, college pro- 
fessor— and half the time you find a displaced firsKlass automobile me- 
chanic. . . The teaching of method is not sufficient nor is the rote recital 
of abstract aims. It is not only the old idea of putting a square peg m a 
round hole, but the more current one of determining if, indeed, the hole 
is round or the peg is square. Knowledge in understanding the mechanics 
of teaching and learning is not too definitively formed but this need not 
stop experienced instructors, at least intuitively from assessing the attri- 
butes and potential worth of a prospective teacher and acting upon these 
insights; in fact, students themselves have to be encouraged in this kind of 
honest self appraisal. The resultant thmJdng may lead to the kmd of 
evaluative guidelines by which education as a profession can greatly benefit. 

In the final analysis, there is probably no substitute for the individual 
responsibility of each student who has to assess the worth of the education 
he or she is being exposed to, not only in objective terms, but in the more 
fundamental and subjective ones and through the realization of actual edu- 
cational experience. This may not be more true in art education than any 
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other area. But the eager and enthusiastic promise of students in teacher 
trainings despite sincere and often conscientious instruction for the most 
part, founders on Uic uncertainties and insecurities as ucll as the challenges 
of actual art teaching. Herbert Cold, the nosclist, in Vr-riting about his oum 
teaching experience comment^ . . it happens that most misty exaltation 
of the blessed socation of the teacher issues from the offices of deans, 
editors, and college presidents. The encounter with classroom reality has 
caused many teachers, like Abelard meeting the rclatiscs of Eloise, to lose 
their bearings.” ^ Ncserthelcss, an art teacher much lilce a producing artist 
must do something, creating concrete learning situations as the artist 
fashions concrete forms in particular media. Tliis something has to be 
done c\ery day, as long as the teacher is in a classroom with students, again 
like the painter in front of an empty canvas or a sculptor c)cing a bin full 
of unformed clay. Though learning may be superficially intangible, its ac- 
tual process in the classroom is real enough. Procrastination and negligence 
rarely can be accepted for any length of time; either by the pupil or the 
teacher (or the artist for that matter). If there is to be teaching or an 
expression through a work of art, there has to be interaction between the 
artist and material or the teacher and pupils. In a rather profound sense 
then, an art teacher has a responsibility that cannot easily be evaded, that 
of conaetcly influencing a student, hopefully in a cicaU'se manner. Per- 
haps each teacher requires her own ideal image, a model to emulate, to 
achieve this positive awarenes and to channel art leaching in imaginative 
and successful wajs, but there can be no utopian coneq^t that suffices for 
e\er)one. Students, at least in retrospect, are unconsciously aware of the 
tentativeness, the demands, and the uncertainties of leaching in any sub- 
i«t. Wiliam B. Yeates knowingly captures this attitude in his short poem. 
Gratitude to the Unknown Instructors”: * 


'Vhat they undertook to do 
They brought to pass, 

AJI things hang like a drop of dew 
Upon a blade of grass. 


TirE Fixsible Image of ihe Aet Teacher 
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well as inherent subjective elements. The foraier have their own distinc- 
tive characteristics which are basically understood best in their own particu- 
lar terms, while the latter ate involved with broad psychological insights. 

Yet teaching in a general sense is a means of translation. This is a com- 
mon philosophical point underlying all educational speculation as it is in 
the specific instance of art teaching. Insight into the particular concerns 
of an individual arra may be gained from informed and pertinent though 
general examination. The initial point that could be made is that the 
teacher is the prism through which the student vie%^ some segment of 
knowledge and existence. The viewing is significantly detennined in as yet 
little understood ways by the figurative prism of lie teacher. There are 
infinite modifications, distortions, and surfaces to the prism, each finally 
existing as a unique interpretive device. 

The teacher becomes a ready channel toivard significant experience, 
her personality focused for educational purposes or intensified in inter- 
personal terms of student growth. If there is more than usual clarity or 
depth of intensity, the student is fortunate in his teacher. Perhaps an in- 
tangible intrigue of character, a unique and unusual disposition, can 
provide worth to the prism, provoking stimulation in the student as well 
as the more acceptable image of the confident and normal teaching per- 
sonality, However, if the uniqueness of the image is blunted by an assem- 
bly-line conformity, a rigidity based on doctrinaire assumptions, a timid 
projection of personal dynamics, or any other of a large list of congenital 
or imposed defects, then the student is faced with a confused vision and 
may not have the lei’el of educational experience he deserves. The teacher 
then, is one of the key factors in developing a positive educational climate. 
This is perhaps even more true in the teaching of art to children than in 
the teaching of other subjects due to the symbolic, emotional, and other- 
wise intangible characteristics of art. The lack of conceptual structure in 
art and the exceedingly personal nature of its activity stress the psychology 
of behavior, the interpersonal relationship, and the uniqueness of the 
aesthetic experience. 

The Subject as Focus 

However, there are some who argue that the prism, the channel toward 
creative understanding, is not the teacher, but is rather the subject. This is 
a valid idea and as easily justifiable rn argument as the above approach. 

No matter who the teacher is, the atgument insists, it is through art or his- 
tory or mathematics, through the disdpline of a partioilar subject, that 
the student is coming to grips with knowledge and its consequences in 
living. It is through the particular attnbutes and characteristic qualities of 
art or of any other subject area that the sudent grows and becomes aware 
of the world, preparing his response to it and for his place m creating 
finally a personal and authentic sense of existence. Obwously, this must 
also be accepted as a genuine philosophical tenet. The two ideas are not 
really antithetical to one another, though at different times and in different 
places, the stress is either upon one or the other. 
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Art In art education, for instance, prior to this century and well into its 
and early decades, art in the schools emphasized rigid exercise techniques, 

Education neatly pinning down the manner in which the student was to be led to a 

Contemporary niasteiy of the subject. Tlie teacher provided the drill and lessons. After 

Culture century under the influence of the art for art’s sake move- ' 

ment and the later support of progressive education, the actual creative 
^ process itself was stressed as a psjchological means of inducing desired 
growth in students. The teacher became more important as a beneficent 
guide and interpreter. However, when a relatively undisciplined self-ex- 
pression became the dominant note in art education, the art teacher 
The teachers became little more than a dispenser of materials. Though this is grossly 

awarenessand oversimplified and offered without value judgment, it demonstrates the 

IS largely based upon swings m educational fashion which frequently overstate a position and 

direct, personal d® not arrive at a balance or a synthesis of contributing educational factors. 

pupil-teacher relab'onship resolves itself essentially as translation, 
processes 0/ interpretation, interaction, exposure, and mutual learning; the teacher 
symbol making the subject area both contributing to the educational process the 

These ere primary student is experiencing. The subject area is the core that informs, excites 
deveto^ento/a enriches the student, providing for the creative growth of the indi- 

crecu've teaching vidual both in imaginative and in rational terms. The teacher facilitates 
method 



this process, offering motivation, stimulation, and value judgments, semrig The 

as a resource person in the best sense withonl finality or absolute authority. General 

Both the objective study of coune content and the factor of individual Responsibilities 
teaching idios}ncracies form the prism through which the individual stu- ^ 
dent apprehends the conditions of his environment and his own nature. T^chin 
In this manner, the student achieves Imowlcdge and perhaps insight and 
is given the means with which to act, perhaps creatively. 

7 

Individual Emphasis 0/ AJcthod 

It appears to follow that there is no abstractly correct way of teaching 
just as there is no really ideal type of teacher or obfectively unchanging 
course of study. At least, in the teaching of art, it would be difficult, if not 
educationallj' disastrous, to narrowly define classroom methods. However, 
there may be su^ested procedures, the interchange of various individual 
teaching insights that lend themselves to a common formulation and a list 
of desirable attributes which hopefully would help produce a successful 
teacher. There is a range of information and a projected insight into 
process that assists in sensitizing the basic characteristics of teaching. Yet; 
to deliberately predetermine the main body of these characteristics of 
method and personality in art education may also do violence to the es- 
sentially Suid structure of art and its encompassing qualib'es. 

This may seem a paradox, or a contradiction, perhaps even an evasion 
of responsibility'. After all a text book in art education, designed to assist 
teachers in the teaching of art, may be expected to offer not only the “whys” 
of teaching art, but its “hows” as well. Yet, because of the unique nature 
of art, its novel and constantly forming structure, and because of the open- 
ended character of the creative process which feeds on the rebellious, 
obstreperous, and unconventional as well as on accepted rabonal and 
Ordered understanding, the “how” aspect cannot be closely defined and 
categoncaJiy oSeied as a contained body of information. 

Each teacher develops his or her own skills of communication and inter- 
action. This coupled with a mature yet unique set of attitudes offers the 
most natural and salutary means of reaching children. Ennched in the 
subject area by participation, exposure, and learning as well as through 
the intnnsic and differing factors of personally, the teacher need not 
resort to a doctrinaire "how to” manipulation of materials, nor depend 
upon the shallow and self-defeating "bag of tncks' with which to entice 
students, ostensibly providing creative experiences, but in reality’, merely 
conforming to the expected, the unadventurous, and the essentially un- 
creative. Each prospective art teacher has too much positive and excibng 
internal resources to have to turn to narrowly, preformed notions as the 
basis of their teaching method and content. These have been arbitranly 
organized by others who cannot have the faintest inUiog of the condibbns, 
the understanding and the atbtudes to be found in even one other class- 
room that may be hundreds of miles away physically, or more important, 
psychologically removed from the premises of the predetermined experi- 
ence. 
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Students on all 
levels discover 
meanings and 
satisfying personal 
experiences through 
direct involvement 
uitharf [Toledo 
Public Schools, 
PHOTO Tom 
0’ReiU)il 



is required, if any honest and pertinent meaning is to be achieved 
tn the tcachrng of art, is a bringing together of the varying factors-the 
subject of art itself, an understanding of and an active involvement in the 
creative process, a romprehension of the underlying educational philoso- 
phy as well as of the methods currently employed or those proposed for 
al h/ t *** ® mature development of individual person* 
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are bafral/^ri.^ " artistic understanding and creativencss 
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A nersonal ” n' sunounding culture and its influences in education. 
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common resolutions. Yet, it is also a rather special and even extraordinary 
happening because of its highly unique nature and its stress upon singular 
creative expressiveness. Tlie subject matter is innately exciting. It is fre- 
quently intangible in its psjchological impact consistently reaching the 
emotions; it is provocative and pleasing, ambiguous jet concrete in form, 
spanning the objectiNely intellectual and the subj^tively feeling com- 
ponents of experience. An art teacher has to encompass not only these 
qualities of art, but relate to the rest of the curriculum and the individual 
student as well. Tlie necessity for a continuing and open kind of resolution 
speaks for itself. 

It is not intended that a strictly dichotomous choice be presented to the 
prospective teachers between predetermined, rigid structure on one end 
and a free, creative process on the other. Tliis in ibelf predetermines a 
situation which requires individual and sensitive appraisal. At some points, 
a structured determination may be quite necessary to an art lesson or the 
development of a student’s understanding. However, unless the art teacher 
approaches the teaching act with a spontaneity that characterizes an act of 
discovery, the preformed concepts degenerate into unexamined and mean- 
ingless forms, safe and secure, but without the verve and elan that creative 
expression insists upon. 

In this sense, unless the open quality of aeative expressron and aesthetic 
resolution are genuinely operating, there is an imposition of values either as 
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The free exploratory 
and playful expres- 
st\eness of the early 
elementary child 
is a natural condi 
Uon that should be 
encouraged m the 
classroom [Toledo 
Public Schools; 
PHOTO Tom 
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tiresome exhortation or a doctrinaire methodolog)’, which even if it advo- 
cates a free approach, denies it the natural immediacy of its character. 


The Necessary Persokae Attributes in Art Teaching 

The art teacher’s personal image should be a mature and profound one 
though spiced with the humor that makes for positive relationships. It 
should also reSect those broad and open qualities which make teaching a 
socially constructive and personally creative vocation. Without engaging 
in a homily that could be both tedious and moralistic, these qualities may 
be briefly summed up in the following manner by expanding upon four 
basic personality attnbutes: awareness, inspiration, empathy, and knowl- 
edge. 

I. Art teachers must be persons of aw’areness if they are to alert students 
to their own capabilities and potential. Too many people in contemporary 
culture live In a climate of indifference and vagueness, responding most 
often only to the necessary or automatic inner drives and the most in- 
sistently compelling and conforming pressures from the outside. Self moti- 
vation leading to a quality of intellectual alertness and aesthetic sensitivitj- 
IS not rodfly evidenced in large quantity in "the common man" without 
the prodding and stimubtion of the processes of education. This is par- 
ticularly true in a mass culture that emphasizes technological and other 
generally passive though speeblized procedures. The process of awakening 
and ^owlh toward maturity may be a painful one; it is more immediately 
«mfjing to accept "what comes naturally." The average response makes 
little demand on an indmdoal and since it is easier to accept the rebtively 
^mlcss oncntalion of the mediocre, too many students do so without 
^ng challenged or motivated sufficiently by teachers who themselves 
unwittingly accept medioenty. 



The qualities of art, if they are to be experienced in any degree of full- 
ness, richness, or satisfaction, mahe demands and insist upon efforts that 
are hejond the gray confines of this prevading mediocrity. In realizing this, 
teachers should also appreciate what may be initially insecure and almost 
distressing reacUons for the individual. Mature understanding impliK not 
only insecurity, but the ability to live with it, a 

standards or even so called lawful conclusions may be fallible, that change 
is a natural condition of life. Tlierefore, awareness rs a pnmary factor m a 
teacher’s personality, particularly if the subiect is art Art “ 
an adventuresome attitude and a searching outloot ^ combines a brmdth 
of experience with intensity of vision based upon alert sense perceptions 
leading to aesthetic consciousness-an ennehed way of scemg. 

L teachers hm-e to create the appropriate climate m 
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mirrored in our own ego and that the subjective self is the necessarily fun- 
damental judge of understanding, this does not rule out the existence or 
the consideration of fellow men. The self exists on a parallel plane with 
the sendence of others, the teachers' along side of their students. Where 
there is active tension or attiacton in the interchange, there is a touching 
of personalities and a relationship is formed. This may suggest a feeling of 
transcendence that need not violate the sufficiency of the individual in his 
own ego. 

Albert Camus, in accepdng the Nobel Prize for literature cited this idea 
in a broad relationship to art; 


I cannot live as a person without my art. And yet I have never set that art 
above everything else. It is essential to me, on the contrary, because it excludes 
no one and allows me to live, just as I am, on a footing with all. To me art is 
not a 50hta7 delight. It is a means of stirring the greatest number of men by 
providing them with a privileged image of our common joys and woes. Hence 
It forces the artist not to isolate himself it subjects him to the humblest and 
most universal truth. And the man who, as often happens, chose the path of 
art because he was aware of his difference soon learns that he can nourish his 
art and his difference, solely by admitting his resemblance to all. The artist 
f^hions himself m that ceaseless oscillation from himself to others, midway 
ween e cau^ he cannot do without and the community from which he 
cannot tear himself. This is why true artists scorn nothing. . . .» 

In order to stir the greatest number of men” teachers have to practice a 
■ , '"•‘JpoJnt that docs not negate the sense of self, that 
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Real awareness and a resulting comprehension are developed from personal 
involvement. Tin's leads to a naturally posith-e climate in the classroom 
within which students can then undergo a meaningful creative process 
themselves based upon sympathetic and insightful guidance. Personal ex- 
pression and mature understanding that become educational insights for a 
teacher are no ideal goals; they are the actual stock in trade for educators. 

However, in art as it is in any area, this is generated and developed 
through effort, through personal crisis, and an immediate involvement 
with creative and expressive processes— an intent teaching for qualities 
that may not be easily apprehended or accepted with facility. Very often, 
the interest in an area may be the result of this effort, rather than the 
cause of it. In any case, without expending effort or committing himself 
to active participation the individual remains superficially informed: a 
mere dilettante. For the teacher, this is evasion of responsibility; for the 
creative aims of art education this may spell failure. Understanding art 
must take into consideration unique experience of the world outside and 
its creative transformation through active personal expression. 

To stress these broad and encompassing personal attributes as general 
and fundamental conditions for successful art teaching does not rule out 
the desired development of unique characteristics. There are many paths 
that may be cut and traveled in the teaching landscape, though the es* 
sential physiognomy of the landscape is discernible. In recognizing the 
underlying pattern, a teacher insrinctively accepts what may be the most 
valid and positive basis for meaningful education. In any case, the condi- 
tions stressed lay a groundwork for the land of dialogue between teacher 
and student which stems from a broad and vital realization of the many 
actual as well as potential facets of human nature. On such a foundation 
the teaching of art may provide genuine personal, aestheti<^ and creative 
experiences for everyone involved. 

The listing of these attributes may be without the hard core and tangi- 
ble substance that educational training frequently and properly implies. 
However, as long as teaching remains fundamentally an art rather than a 
science, particularly in the area of creativity and aesthetics, there will be 
no foundation for systematic listing of tangible and isolated teaching char- 
acteristics. The most that can be expected is a reiteration of what may 
appear to be platitudes at times, but are necessary assumptions all the 
same. 

The Energies of Change 

Of course, the educated individual would want to subject these assump- 
tions to proper examination; teachers in addition have an obligation to do 
so, for they directly affect many people through subsequent action. Yet, 
because of its unfixed nature, some of the assumptions underlying art are 
difficult to dissect with any analytical nicety or controlled evaluation. This 
spills over into the teaching of ait, forming an intuib've reservoir of under- 
standing that presumes certain conditions. An additional one that has a 
large bearing in all education is that change is a constant phenomena. 
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Change occurs in 
children’s art forms 
through develop- 
mental yet in- 
dividually paced 
sequences. 

[top left] “Going 
for a Ride," First 
Grade Drawing; 
Exuberant and 
direct expressiveness. 
[photo S. Martin 
Fnedman] 

[bottom left] "My 
Classroom," Fourth 
Grade Drawing: A 
cbaracteristio attempt 
to render representa- 
tional surroundings. 
[photo Sfujrf 
Khpper] 

[bichi] "PortMif,” 
Eighth Grade Tissue 
Paper Collage 
Deliberate aesthetic 
control and an 
emerging unity of 
feeling and form 
[Ann Arbor Public 
Schools; photo 
Stephen C Sumner] 
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Change is a predominant feature in any observation of the contempo- 
rary scene. It is of increasing force in an already highly complex environ- 
ment, the pull and tug of vigorous and often opposing ideas, the premium 
of the new, the floundering of old shibboleths and the rush of exciting 
discoveries. The solid supports of yesterday become the rubble of today. 
The sureness of tradition is shaken by the dehance of the novel and un- 
familiar. At the very least, a mechanical determinism inhented from the 
nineteenth century is no longer regarded in the twentieth century as the 
eSwtive measure while any doctrinaire philosophy has long given up 
being the rule whereby an intelligent observer confidently defines the 
world. 

Many of the older values which until recently, have been regarded as 
eternal, or at least not easily subject to change, have succumbed to the 
prodigious onslaught of radically new ideas and the consequent beliefs 
stemming from them. The solid virtues of an agrarian outlook have given 
way to the raw thrust of industrialism; a personal craftsmanship has be- 
come an impersonal technology. The mechanistic universe of Newton 
with Its perfection of functioning parts has been disrupted by the disturb- 
mg Umoncs of Einstdn and htcr physicisis. Those in turn, have become 
^ remarkable leap into new frontiers of knowl- 
in an ever ascending spiral of new 
“f 'ii*“veiy no longer are con- 
fined to the mundane stretches of earth bat avidly prove the reaches of 
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environment would suffice to demonstate the inexorable force of change. 
However, it is not only in the readily observable objective conditions of 
environment that change is seen. It pervades a much more fundamental 
strata of existence; in fact, it appears to be a universal and basic phe- 
nomenon of all matter, both organic and inorganic. 

Awareness of Change 

More pertinent to the understanding of a teacher is the shifting manner 
in which people relate to others and to the environment, the flexible and 
continuously emerging orientation of the individual to the world. Since 
most comprehension seems to derive from the way we subjectively connect 
the various strands of our attitudes— the image ue have of ourselves against 
and in relationship to the conditions, pressures, and possibilities of ex- 
ternal surroundings— the resulting vacillation and lack of permanence 
create basic problems of identification and meaning. It is not sufficient to 
express verbally and accept casually the inevitability and presence of 
change; an attempt has to be made to incorporate the concept of change 
as an intrinsic part of our mental and emotional makeup; we are compelled 
to live with it and to fashion our attitudes in accordance with the realities 
of on going process. At the same time we cannot ignore the concrete 
products of the environment and the traditions they engender. Neverthe- 
less, the very security we seek is more likely to be found in the kaleido- 
scopic variety and force of change than in the so-called stable and frozen 
aspects of an unchanging sunounding. 

Obviously, if the world about us were an immobile one of fixed ideas 
and of permanence, the initially fixed reactions in the form of accepted 
symbols and assumptions would suffice for understanding and necessary 
action. Even the concept of pemianence has now come to mean merely 
the rather slow moving aspect of change in some matter, that cannot be 
readily observed, but is there nevertheless such as the movement of land 
masses. Change is the rule and an understanding of its constancy a require- 
ment in achieving a deep sense of realization appropriate to a particular 
time and place. The realization of change is a response to experience that 
is not dragging its heels, stagnating in the mistaken acceptance of rela- 
tively absolute and hidebound beliefs. Since knowledge, understanding, and 
process is subject to the force of change, education which attempts to 
teach within the framework of these factors must necessanly take it into 
account, stressing a liberal approach to its constitutiag elements. 

The infinitely variegated structure of contemporary art, for instance, 
is based upon the uniquely qualitative and varying understanding of the 
creating individual. Though there may be large areas of common forms 
and processes that are generally agreed upon by groups, it is the singularly 
personal insight of an artist or a creative student in a classroom that 
achieves the realization of expression or the ronreation of appreciation of 
another’^ work. The stream of art has developed out of this individual 
expression that, matured within a cultural context, possesses a dynamic 
quality of change. Similarly, educators have to be profoundly aware of 
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the warp of the environment, the crossing woof of experience anti the 
umque patterns of tjnderstanding they create when Sguralively woven by 
the individrtal. The art teacher has also to be aware of the tentativeness 
of h,s own understarrdiirg, the need to keep it open and receptive, if art 
edoca ron rs to help develop the intnnsic qualities and the innate learning 
potential of pupds, not as conglomerates but as individual people adapting 
creatively to change. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Restrictive Reactions 

of ioformation and a parallel surge 
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is 3 limiting desire, nevertheless. It deliberate^ colors ideas, circumscribes 
attitudes and predetermines the cast of our actions, disregarding those 
forces which may require new and differing means of control. “Tlie as- 
sumptions and beliefs that are held by individuals and groups tend to be 
continuously validated by them and preserved for as long as they serve 
their intended function. Any evaluation that occurs tends to be selective, 
filtering out new and provocative experiences, screening out those contra- 
dictions which tend to upset the traditional assumptions and the “per- 
manent” beliefs. The process is generally below the conscious level; only 
extraordinary or genuinely upsetting occurrences tend to disturb the neu- 
trality of most commonly and conservatively held opinions. Consequently, 
there is a quality of resistance to change. The introduction of the sciences 
into the curriculum experienced unprecedented hostility for a long period 
of time toward the second half of the last century, just as the arts today, 
though generally tolerated are not genuinely accepted as a necessity in the 
schools. Science itself was only given the recent impetus and broad support 
it has because of the Russian challenge. 

Translated in terms of teaching methods in art, even at this late date, 
there are many holdovers from earlier days in the classroom. An example 
is the mimeographed or otherwise duplicated picture that the teacher her- 
self has copied that is given to children to “color in.” There is the con- 
tinuing insistence of primarily utilizing art lessons to serve a purpose 
beyond itself, such as in illustrating a social studies lesson or in expressing 
the cliche of a holiday, or on the other end of the spectrum, a persistent 
dwelling upon complete self expression with no deliberate control by the 
teacher. There is the unconsciously selective presentation of material and 
projects that have filtered out the provocative and tradition destroying 
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qualities of contemporary art and new explorations in form. Since art 
rarely becomes an important enough activity for the average individual 
(teachers included) to experience extraordinary response, there is little 
opportunity for a genuine realization of the need of change. Felt more 
keenly in art because its values and practices are suspect anyway, the 
cautious bias of many educators spreads a timid and restrained attitude 
throughout a good part of the curriculum. This creates the impasse and the 
inadequacies of Ught teaching, forcing a quality of educational planning that 
is laid down as a hard and fast doctrine, as good tomorrow as it was yester- 
day. Thus is underscored the stubborn commitment that so many educators 
have to the formulated curricula of their schools, in tlie conservative cast 
of most teachers who resist change. Fred Hechinger, in writing about 
teaching innovations in the New York Times, noted: “The startling fact— 
as one looks over the list of innovations ... is that few, if any, of tlie 
experiments v.ere begun by public school educators or, having been 
started, welcomed by the rank and file." 
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more than the recital of facts, the acquisition of practical skills, and a stress 
on nanowly intellectual factors or one that on the other end preaches 
"adjustment to life” in omly simple terms that gloss over the demands 
of the intellect and the creative imagination. 

However, there is the seemingly intrinsic gap of time between the forces 
of a growing societj’, the pertinent utterances of philosophers, and the 
oftentime gmdging implementation of change in the schools. 

Though the ideas of the little red schoolhouse are generally considered 
an anachronism in the twentieth century, there are those critics who would 
ha\e the schools re\ert to their fundamentalist concerns, in part if not 
totally. The general concept that supplanted the rigidly limited intellectual 
sjllabus of the nineteenth century and its reliance on drill and rote was for- 
mulated before 1900. The ideas of John Dewey and the instrumentalists, of 
those that desired to liberate and expand teaching in the classrooms have 
been given a hard, critical examination only since the end of World War 
11 . The assumption that a chnd<entered and socially oriented curriculum 
has had universal acceptance since Dewey first appeared merely indicates 
the lack of information and understanding the critics of progressive educa- 
tion have had. At best, Dewey's contribution was as ideal philosophy and a 
goal. It was not incorporated basically into the actual practices of a great 
majority of teachers, Uiough the progressive influence did act as a catalyst 
for many basic changes in educational philosophy, teacher training, and 
school policy. This merely points up the gap that so disbearteningly ap- 
pears in education. In teahty, it was not until the critics of progressive 
education began to voice their judgment and censure that the practices in 
the classroom began realistically and significantly to reflect Dewey's ideas. 


Change in Education: A Foregone Conclusion 

Education for the third quarter of the twentieth century will be under- 
going a massive state of transition. There are a variety of contending forces 
urging their biases on the schools. Education, in midcentury and after, 
seems caught up in a contest in which learning is narrowly acknowledged 
by some as a tool, in which partisan social and political consideration fre- 
quenUy determine the ways and means of education. Others, just as sin- 
cerely conscious of the external situation, insist upon the need to maintain 
an openness and a freedom of unencumbered learning. Many educators 
Uicmsclves are divided and uncertain about the issues and the most ap- 
propriate manner in which to respond to them, matever the viewpoint, 
the forces for change arc apparent. 

Ho»c%ct Ihc call fora diligenl serious afrilude in education, though it 
L' philosophical terms by any school of 

its appropriate in the suggested implementation of 
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of the individual relating to his environment through education. Actually, The 

what is at issue, is not so much our ability to produce appropriate numbers General 

of technical people (we have always risen to the occasion of national needs Responsibilities 

in a practical way), rather, the concern is with the national attitude toward 

learning as a part of culture. This does invite change of current thinking. Teaching 

One of the central considerations is the most intelligent manner in which 

to introduce a broadly disseminated knowledge about the arts as a part of 

the humanities which in turn is a central concern of culture. The multiple 

roles of art education cast it as a proselyting cultural tastemaker, a personal 

and symbolic channel for expressive communication, as well as a viable 

agent for dynamic insights into shifting contemporary viewpoints. 
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In the face of this, it becomes a necessity to divest oneself of tlie timeless 
dictates of an unchan^ng educationa! tradition. This may not be as unfor- 
tunate as it appears on the sur&ce, disturbing the metaphoric yet arrest^ 
sleep of the contented. We obviously cannot escape the world in which 
we live, and we should not even attempt it. The challenge, for teachers 
particularly, is a stimulating one. Not only do they acquire and disseminate 
facts and attitudes about things and translate them into learning situations, 
confronting the student with the necessary awareness of his owm existence, 
but they are called upon to practice the Socratic injunction, "know thyself," 
against the exciting panorama of contemporary life. 

The teaching of art on any level is profoundly bound up with this atti- 
tude, Change, introspective insight, and uniquely oriented formative quali- 
ties, though they may be difficult to structure in practice or to codify in 
pedagogical theory are, nevertheless, the essential conditions that form the 
context of the making of art and any method by which it is successfully 
taught The impinging factor of society, its promulgations and pressures, 
only intensifies and colors the act of teaching artp it cannot mechanically 
shape it without a resulting chaos or emptiness of concept and product. 
Yet the environment is all around and does not permit itself to be ignored. 
Somewhere between the opposing, or perhaps complementary factors, a 
knowing and sensitive teacher can provide what is at best a tentative but 
sincere insight that honestly assesses and responds to pertinent pressures, 
but IS an effective base for educational action, nevertheless. However, this 
positive note may be achieved only as the consequence of an individual's 
own self-realization and sense of educational responsibility. 'This, in turn, 
is subject to the Bow of conditions, forces, and changing pressures that 
berome the open-ended and changing material of living that each indi- 
vi has to digest figuratively and transform into new symbolic forms. 

A note of caution may point up the distinctions between an artificial 
obsol^encc and an acliial quably of change. Despite [he hold traditional 
athtudes base on the avciage mind, the fast-paced conditions of contempo- 
nny society and its own internal forces, economic as well as coltural, build 
up a superficial quality of change. Fad, fashion, and deliberately buflt-in 
matcml elements of obsolescence lead the popular mind a merry chase 
nor l!!' ""“6= of what is cotiect today, of short lived 
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state of the individual consciousness, the objective conditions of an envi- 
ronment that impinge upon that consciousness, and the symbolic attri- 
butes of art, as well as a passion and commitment to its natural values. 
These factors require a unique insight growing out of an active participa- 
tion in both the sensory and critical elements of the art processes and the 
ways by which students as individuals become engaged in creative expres- 
sion. A personal, independent relationship with the unfolding elements of 
education, the substance of art, creative learning methods, together with 
insight into, and sympathetic regard for, cultural forces— all are necessary 
to meet the responsibilities of teaching. They complement the more struc- 
tured offerings of teacher training. 

It is the latter that teachers have to guard against, for teachers are 
natural academicians, and institutions reinforce, even if in an involuntary 
manner, a search for rules, regulations and standardized procedures. The 
art teachers have to give rein to more visionary and imaginative personal 
fancies. They have to naturally commit themselves to the playful and 
searching aspects of art as well as its disciplined qualities, acting the “Pied 
Piper” to students, as Allan Kaprow refers to the inspirational role of art 
teachers, radiating the creative verve of art. 
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W \vf wciude Mt in the curriculum? In what nay docs art function to 
ansncr the ne»ls of a student in contemporary culture? The ansn W 
pfobabh lies in a more general quer)' as to the significant worth of art in 
the actuc outside world as well as for its \alue for the child in the class- 
room. If a teacher can dcNclop a pcrsor\ally significant understanding of 
tins question, then he or she is in a position to translate the understanding 
into cffcctne (caching situations on ubatercr level is necessary in intrinsic 
terms of art, rather Ilian of tmial or eatrancous qualities. 

In responding to the above questions, it would be improper to refer 
onh to the vTsua! aits (the area gcntrally the concern of art cducatson). 
VS’hat is true of painUng, sculpture, and design is also true, in most in- 
stances. of literature, drama, dance, music and the other arts. 


Tnt Fvsenoss or t\xi 

Tficrc IS an obvious and lengthy list of responses to the question of the 
function and uses of the arts in modem times. They provide pleasure and 
diversion, commitment and fulfillment, answenng the fundamental com- 
puhion of humans to express ideas and feelings symbolically or to simply 
while awa> m amusement and satisfaction what arc regarded as leisure 
lioun Hie aits afioid opportunities for a large range of cxpenences; vicari- 
ouv. immediate. piO|ccted. removed, intimate, emotional, sensual, spiritual, 
intellectual, and aesthetic Tlicv permit us to engage in wish fulfillment 
ihsou^i faiitaw, precise delineation and recording of knowledge through 
ID icprocnuiional muges, or communication through a wide variety of 



fonns, exciting our senses, provoking onr emotions, deepening our percep. The 

tuaJ understanding, and providing a vital source of meaning. They may be Aims 

a form of escapism pennitting us to sopersede a distateful or hostile present 
or they may act as the outlet for the many psychological promptings in 
human nature to ensure a more pleasant present. They may be a vehicle EducaH 
for social comment, embodying the virtues and the defects of society, a 
collective symbol of a society, or they may be an jndividual avenue of 
expression, embodying a sensual and ^robolic transformation of ideals 
and visions as well as physical states of being. They tickle and titillate an 
audience or move it to tears, rage, or ecstacy. They serve as emblems of 
the past, as precursors of the future, and as the actual and vivid, yet spirit- 
ual projection of the present. They, the arts, become the joy of creation 
for the artist and a vital source of personal meaning for everyone. They 
can do all of these things and more; because they elicit countless responses 
and are themselves the symbolic reflection of an innumerable array of 
human interests and needs. They are, as a general concept, an idealized 
version of experience which includes the outer world of things and appear- 
ances as well as the inner one of impulse, intuition, and emotion in a 
limitless variety of forms. A painting by Albers or one by Sloan elicits dif- 
fering responses. The harmonious and sensuous painting by Mullen serves 
quite another need as does the still different sculpture of Rodin. The 
intriguing rhythms of a modem building arouse yet other qualities of re- 
sponse and answer changing needs from those of historical architectural 
forms. 

There is an unending list of possibilities that conches artistic function. 

Obviously, they are also related in basic individual ways to the needs of 
the obscr\'er as well as to what the particular artist has wanted to express, 
embody, or communicate. This is one of the central concerns of art in the 
school curriculum: defining, expanding, enriching, and responding to the 
sometimes unknown but always fell needs for expression of experience. 

This seeks a symbolic fulfillment in form or in appreciation of another’s 
vision that is characteristic of boman nature, and has been at all times. 

What is most required at this time is that the need for expression and 
appreciation and fulfillment be given a dynamic individual as well as 
mass or imposed cultural direction that is vrtal and of some significant 
purpose. 

The goals of art education have to encompass all the feeling and think- 
ing attributes of people. The teaching of art has to be a contagiously en- 
thusiastic and qualitative engagement with living experience. 

The Problem of Individual Identification and Social Purpose 

The development of an appropriate diration in education and teaching 
method runs parallel to the larger vision in society of what constitutes an 
adequate and rewarding way of life. The “Age of Anxiety,” as the twenti- 
eth century has often been dubbed because of its continuing sense of 
crisis, its violence, and its uncertainties, has not permitted any simple or 
stable undertandmg or translation of what the vision of “the good life’ 
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Change is not a vital agent in this viewpoint but only an opportunistic 
point of departure from an unexamined fear and apathy. 

Education, despite its efficacy in spreading knowledge and developing 
values, suffers almost as much from this shallowness as does the larger 
sphere of living. To offset this there is need of a vital personal vision 
coupled with a sincere but sophisticated orientation toward the positive 
goals of society. There has to be a belief in the efficacy and the guidance 
of an education that permits mature yet individual loyalties. A moral 
authority may result that is attractive because it stems from the natural 
propensities and aspirations of men. Tliese latter need not be the chaotic 
or negative qualities that are sometimes ascribed to them, despite the 
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modem sense of despair and material aggrandizement. Cultivated through 
an experience of values that are of vital spiritual and aesthetic concerns, as 
well as practical and self-aggrandizing ones, the guiding principles may be 
socially beneficial and individually rewarding. They are certainly necessary 
to "the good life.” 

This rather profound aim of qualitative purpose would be difficult to 
attain at any time, given the errant penchants and impulsive desires that 
men do possess. In a time of radical transition and disaffection with pre- 
vailing values, it becomes even more a poet’s idealization rather than a 
condition in living that may be eventually fulfilled. However, even if quali- 
tative purpose exists primanly as an ideal, it serves a most vital function in 
that it infuses the aspirations of the human community with a laudable 
and a genuinely desired goal. TTiis creates the need to shape life as a form 
that can be lived in accordance with pertinent and meaningful principles 
in Its fullest aesthetic sense as well as the intellectual and the material; 
education could not want any more appropriate definition of its function 
and aim. Though there may be an element of sermonizing in this attitude 
and a too easily accepted virtue of outlook, there is at the same time, the 
need of education honestly and realistically, rather than abstractly or 
with mere lip service and sloganizing, to involve itself with a vision of an 
adequate and influential contemporary ideal. 

No matter what the ideal, in order for both the individual and his so- 
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’"While Front,” 
Joseph Albers. 
[Collection The 
University of 
Michigan Museum 
of Art] 



Abstract as well as 
representational 
images offer 
aesthetic means 
of realizing human 
experience 

"Dust Storm, Fifth 
Aienue," John Sloan 
[The Mctropohtan 
Museum of An. 
Ccorge A. Hcam 
Fund, 1931] 




The Goals of Art Education 

The goals of art education may be summarized in one sentence. Art 
education seeks to develop sensitive, ima^native, creative, and artistically 
literate individuals who may grow aesthetically, emotionally, and intel- 
lectually through active expression or reflective appreciation in the arts. In 
the process a qualitative personal vision is formed. On the other hand, the 
goals may be exhaustively treated in general classifications and in specific 
categories, delineating all of the pertinent factors. TTie latter course would 
be a tedious one to do in a single outline and no doubt would fall short of 
including each of the goals that may touch upon artistic activity both in 
school and in the outside world. Actually, the aims of teaching art are 
implied in most of what follows throughout the entire text. 
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The individualizing of Personality 

Art education puts a premium on what is singularly particular to each 
person. It stresses the unique and the personal, permitting each student to 
listen to himself and to discover his own sources, inclinations, possibilities, 
and limitations. The processes of art may be therapeutic, offering a cathar- 
sis of personal problems, allowing for a "staged” enactment of hostilities, 
inhibitions, and other behavioral disorders that then acts as a psychic 
cleansing agent. However, even more basic, the teaching of art aims for 
the development of a healthy individual, accepting the differences that 
naturally distinguish people, utilizing these subjective distinctions as per- 
sonal channels of self realization. It becomes a means of real and meaning- 
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ful identification with experience, and despite the initial chaos, structuring 
the experienre for personal ends. 

Art helps derelop a grabbing sense of personal identity and a feel- 
ing of natural integrity. These needs are perhaps most basic in our age. 
The imposition and acceptance of mass, undifferentiated values in the 
general public has led to what many observers have referred to as a loss of 
personal identity. The standardized code of the group has supplanted the 
inner gjroscope that more clearly offered preceding times a choice of 
identification. Work and other basic undertakings in contemporary culture 
often does not provide saUsfacb'on for the individual. It categorizes him in 
groups, his cues for belief and action generated by outside factors and 
conditions-the mores of his culture and the satisfactions that stem from 
keeping up with the Joneses rather than listening to the inner propensi- 
ties of one’s own self. Yet the need for individual identity remains in an 
mtegnty of achievemmt Since so many of the normal conditions of living 
seem to conspire against this, the individual has to find some form of ex- 
presion which permits an unhampered search for self. The arts, in a 
wide range of possibihUes not only provide this opportunity, they become 
wncrete symbols of per«)nal identity the individual himself has created. 
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Art offers a creatne 
means of personal 
expression and 
realization of experi- 
ence, particvlarly 
througfi active 
participation wth 
the materials of art. 
INeiv York Public 
Schools] 



range of sense response to heat, cofd, pressure, movement and such, all are 
bound up with qualitative experience and require development through 
educational processes. An innate and benehcially symbolic foim of “play" 
is in^'olved in art that also pennits experience to be formed into imagina- 
tively satisfying and perceptually exating ways. The heightened interrela- 
tionship between the sense receptors, perceptual understanding, and 
imaginative transformation lead to an ennched sensibility of feeling. This 
leads further to the “expansion of ones personal hon2on"-~an enlargement 
of the sense of self in both space and time. TTiis is one of the most char- 
acteristic offerings of the arts, its innate ability to transcend the limits of 
ordinary happenings, permitting the individual an extension of his experi- 
ence into a realm of vivid and dramatic realization that always possesses 
a larger potential. The student who charges his own senses with the visual 
excitement of painting and sculpture, the pure tonalities of music, the 
expressive movement of the dance, or with the mind’s eye imagery of 
poetiy is going far beyond the normal bounds of expenence. He is in a 
very practical as well as a symbolic sense enlarging the temtoiy of his 
knowledge and his capacity for more expenence. 

The Intensification of Learning and Meaning 

Art education provides channels of communication through image for- 
mation and symbolic meaning that are definite necessities in the general 
learning process. It deals with concrete qualities and creative procedures 
that involve instances of transformation and substantial interpretation of 
raw expenence. Art may provide forms of creath'e insight and onent think- 
ing in characteristic and significant ways that result in productive learning 
as well as emotional or aesthetic satisfacbon. It not only stimulates spon- 
taneous and intuitive insights, it insists as wdl upon elements of analysis 
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and e\’aluation making for real decisions that affect and direct both intel- 
lectual and aesthetic understanding. It aims to integrate the various ele- 
ments of the cognitive process, the rational ordering of parts with the 
imaginatise, intuitive^ and nonrational traits of human understanding. A 
high order of learning is invoUed in art, the central and various attendant 
processes affording the student fertile opportunities for discovery and 
comprehensi\e insight into the various orders of existence so that personal 
meaning may be established. 

This leads to a sense of personal development. The more immediate 
sense of active involvement in one’s continuing sense of development is 
sometimes difficult to blow. The aits in their sensual and unique qualities 
of Kprcssion and form, offer this immediacy of participation that may be 
vital to a vvorthwhile development of pnipose for the individual. However, 
growth as an end in itself is a rather uncritically accepted abstracUon, 
esprally among the progressive edocators. Growth alone is an inadequate 
goa ; It must be leavened with an affirmation and a realization of experience 
Ihtr ' sensed as well as measured against 
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and each response need not be exact, predictable, or similar, though each 
may be reacting abstractly to the same experiential stimulus. ^Vhat is of 
importance though is that individuals respond to the realized element in 
s\ajs that are meaningful to themseUes leading to some kind of action 
response that is either contempbtive or actual but imbued with feeling 
and vision. 

Experience is obsiously the core of existence, its realization subject to 
the degree of intensity with which we grasp its significance. Subsequent 
actions and attitudes are the individual ways we respond to the realization 
of experience. The characteristic response of a person determines whether 
the vision of existence that is heeded "passes muster.” In this manner, 
demoaacy, public education, commitment to cultivation of taste, or any 
other pattern of hving is tested. 

In jihal way do the arts contnbule (o the enrichment of experience? As 
the philosopher Iiwin Edman indicated, "they intensify, clarify and inter* 
erpcnence, ' permitting a reahzation of greater than average depth. 
This is achieved m the particularly characteristic manner of the arts, by 
■Diagmatnely expressing in symbolic fonn the experience olhervvhe felt 
or honghl of m a prosaic and routine manner or it remains as a locked 
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of the medium is present to the senses as wlien clay curves before the eyes 
and feels firm to the hands, or whether the configuration is envisaged only 
subjectively, as when the terms of a mathematical theorem arc assembled in 
thought without being written down.* 

Ghiselin reiterates the most important function in life as "realization” 
of its experiences. He expands the idea that tliis can only happen in a rela- 
tively complete or fulfilling way through the structuring of form and that 
this requires the uses of imagination. The aesthetic uses of imagination find 
then forms through the various media of art. Experience is transformed 
through the agency of ait into meaning, corresponding in its forms to the 
mnumcrahle but inherently underlying patterns of human nature. In this 
manner there .s a meaningfol realization of individual experience that 
also fits into the purposes of human vision and existence. It is the function 
ot art education to implement this understanding in the school by stimulat- 
mg and deepening individual imagination. 
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The University of 
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“Composilion \^ah 
Yellow and Red," 
PutMondnan [Leo 
CokelU GaUery, New 
York, PHOTO 
itudotph BurciJwrJt] 
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child has made her encounter with the mjstciious but wonderful experi- The 
ence of sentience, into a concrete form. She has transformed the searching Aims 
jet ineffable qualities of her voung life into a visual sjmbol. She has per- 
cened her own state of being, realized it with an intensify that led to an 
artistic response. In the process she has learned something; she has had a ihlacatio 
vivid moment; she has perhaps allajed a fear and affirmed a feeling; she 
has structured an idea and embodied an emotion. All of this could not have 
occurred without a freely functioning imagination, 43 


Art, an Imaginati>’e Symbol of Experience 

The various art forms then imaginathely stracture life’s experiences so 
that they may be more fully realized. It is always a personal kind of 
experience because it is involved with the sub/ectivie conditions of living: 
emotions and values, as well as the objective ones: sense data, physical 
manipulation, and reason. It brings the two levels of experience together 
and shapes them into a new whole. This is in keeping with the individual 
artist’s vision and results in a unique symbolic configuration. Yet, the artrst’s 
realization of his experience, while it develops and enhances hjs own senti- 
ence also provides a bridge between himself and other people. Art is a 
channel through which experience is shared in an essential and felt manner. 
It infuses the individual with a vitality that i$ different, more sensitive 
and forceful than ordinary existence, enriching the consciousness bejond 
its otherwise limited capacities. At the same time it invites a participation 
in the visions of great men and in the myriad attitudes of countless others. 
The implications for education are obvious. 

However, art is no perfect quality or the complete panacea for the evil, 
ignorance, insensitivity, triviality, and apathy in society. Like the other 
modes of man's expression, it has its congenital limitations; its participants 
do not possess an infallible judgment simply because they aie engaged in 
making or appreciating “beauty” or expressive form. Because of the unique 
and personal aspect so central to art, the intrinsically '‘moral” authority of 
its forms may escape general recognition or acceptance, given the wide 
diversity of individual temperament and background. Despite the symbolic 
unity of form and content that the best of art possesses, man tends to 
analyze and fragment his experience. The relations among the artistic 
elements, the intellectual awareness, the emotional subject the aesthetic 
values, even where they are implied or abstract, are always in a kind of 
tentative balance that may either ignore or contradict one or another of 
the parts or vacillate between them. The precision and clarity of execution, 
the purity of line, color and value m Mondrian’s painting may be con- 
sidered as valid aesthetic expenences. At the same time, the vision of 
harmonious living may be regarded as a fanaful and foolish dream of a 
very impractical artist, his concept of the balance and purity of forms as 
a reflection of “the good life” no more than a static and esoteric belief 
with no real significance for the mass of men. Similarly, the subject-form 
plastic tensions m the Roualt may he regarded as arbitrary visual rhythms 
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caused by crude unrefined daubs. Many persons may feel a positive and 
sublime identification with the disembodied symbol of Christian faith, but 
find the forms of the painting crude and inappropriate. Tlie girl's painting 
may be seen as a mere doodle, the nonsensical untutored fancies of the 
very joung that signify nothing. There is no guarantee that art may not 
imaginea so-called false object or es'ent as uell as a true one, call up visions 
of erroneous understanding or nonexistent chimeras rather than those 
that may be of material substance and logically affirmed. 

What art does provide though, is the variety of media through which 
expeneiice may be symbolically jet vividly perceived and intensely realized. 
his this attribute that commends it as a necessary means in education. 
Tlie values that are inherent in its fluid stmeture will be felt by the students 
as they parUcipale in the experience. These are fundamental, geared to a 
responsive chord in hnman nature. Yet they are not complete, they do not 
preempt the source from which individuals draw their understanding of 
nghl and wrong, good and bad, and other moral, ethical, intellectual, and 
motional imperatives. This encompasses all of living, not only a part of it. 

The Role op Ast in Education 
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its only requirement being its genuineness and its need of realization. Art The 
educahon should have as its most important aim the opening up of this Aims 
quali^ in all students, stimulating and provoking the imagination in a 
creative way, making the conditions of art, its lorws and methods viable, 
penniss3ble,andcxptessivcforthestndent. ’ J?. 

bducatiOD 

Appreciation and Participation 

TIi 3S stress in ait education therefore has to be twofold— one, that art is ^5 
an external realization of experience that someone else has created and, 
hvo, despite this, that art is also an internal quality, resident in some imagi- 
native degree in all individuals and capable of expression. The first leads 
to an awareness of the life about, of imaginings perhaps congruent to one's 
own but still equally separate experiences of appreciation of the world's 
N\onders, delights, and despairsasolheisbavesymbolized and formed them 
through art. It provides a sensitive and empathetic base to sharing experi- 
ences, to escaping, if even only as an illusion, from the confines of the self 
and entering the precincts of other personalities. The appreciative experi- 
ence may be vicarious at points but it is also a fundamental one. The 
second affords a direct involvement that shapes a very individual and 
creative realization of personal experience, offering not only the satis- 
factions and growth inherent in individual expression, but activating an 
engagement with the very sources that give meaning to existence. 

As an educational device then, art functions as a means of expression 
which other areas cannot readily fulfill. It is almost impossible for anyone 
to directly communicate his subjective and singularly colored view of the 
world. Words tend to generalize the uniqueness of the experience so that 
what is being discursively expressed is more the universal condition that 
man shares in the world rather than the particular reception of personal 
experience in that world. The commonplace characteristics dominate, 
falsifying or adulterating an honest or more adequate and vivid realization 
of an individual occurence or thought. The experience is more likely to 
communicate on a sympathetic or felt level if it is transformed into a 
sensuous medium when it becomes a picture or a song. It is when this is 
openly expressed that a vital and an authentic expenence may be said to 
have occuned beyond the ordered exposition of intellectual logic. 

Social Relationships 

Beyond this, the arts are the reflections of a social order in a very discern- 
ing manner. TTiey are the outward manifestations of all of the inner happen- 
ings of culture. As such they are the symbolic touchstones of the values of 
that culture. Though even the artist himself does not alu’ays understand 
the significance of his forms, the art itself, if it is a felt realization of ex- 
perience, will embody important meanings of any particular penod as well 
as casting light on past times and indicate the shape of things to come. 

It is a sensitive instrument attuned to the innennost qualities of man. 

The values of the contemporary world find their ways into the diverse 
styles and forms of today’s art. However, tb^ are most clearly seen in the 
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apparent divisions between the serious or fine art forms and those of the 
popular variety. The latter appear to satisfy the average tastes, despite 
the fact that their mass produebon and standardization render the critical 
faculties and the basic “hunger for beauty” futile. The indolent responses 
so ubiquitously reflected in the comics, in mail order catalogs, in most of 
the Hollywood movies or television programs, in the greater mass of adver- 
tising and public illustrahon, not only manifest the lack of artistic merit 
of the forms but th^- support the notion that average, commonplace needs 
will accept an environment devoid of any real commitment to values 
bejond the practical and the distracting. Yet, it cannot be said that there 
IS any teal lack of opportunity to experience the fine arts; there are more 
numerous avenues of uecess than ever before. There simply is no great 
learning or gronndsrvell of genuine sentiment in that direction. This be- 
spaks, not only a personal deHciency on the part of the countless indi- 
VI uals who emt m a state, relative to the arts, as one of torpor and 
pathy, but a lack in the educational patterns of the schools, which seeks 
pmchal or mtelteual excellence yet accepts aesthetic sloth. If education 
an^ t ‘“'wrd the full development of students 

ha^o a t hr'tf”". tte rndividual student 

the expenence of existence in more than a vouchsafed manner. 
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The Conditions of Art 

The aims of art in education can onJy be reahz^d if there is an under- 
standing of the conditions of art. Admittedly, these conditions do not lend 
themselves to simple categories or precise definition. Nevertheless, there 
are a sufficient number of general characteristics that provide a necessary 
theoretical and educational direction. 

Alt possesses a dynamic quality, a moving, living force that permits it 
to mesh with the vital energies of human activity. Similarly, art education 
when it is of positive value in the schools reflects a dynamic interaction 
between the student and his experiences resulting in the creative process 
and a shaping of forms. These foims and processes synthesize the many 
strands of human activity, the emotional and the reasoned, the abstract 
nature of ordered design and the concrete presence of sensory response, 
the need for expression and the search for understanding, bringing to- 
gether the frequently disparate elements into a realizable unit. 

This realized unit of expressed experience possesses the additional 
benefit of being concrete. It has tangible properties, though it may have 
transformed intangible feelings. As such, it is some%vhat unique as an edu- 
cational device because it provides an immediate and relatively complete 
means of giving shape to a learning expenence in other than the more 
normal pedagogical abstraction that is also usually a fragment of a larger 

understanding. , , . 

This shaping process is a natural one forstudeote of all ages, but most 

» August Heckscher, The Public Happiness (New York: Atheneum, 1962), p. 282. 


This necessitates the conditions of fine art which cannot lend themselves to 
atridgment or adulteration, but have to be luUy affirmed in a passionate 
way. This is summed up very adequately by August Heckscher: 

. . . But the real reason for the fostemg of art is, I suggest, that art is 
important in the life of the people, and that without it the political community 
falls short of its ideal potentialities. 

It is through the forms of art, I have been arguing, that the inherent ten- 
dencies of a civilization are made visible and potent. And it is through the 
enjoyment of art . . . that the public happiness is ultimately attained. The 
beginning of the long separation of art and politics saw the withdrawal of 
painting and sculpture from public places, from the churches and squares and 
buildings of the city, to become the adornment of the homes of private citizens. 
The typical museum was at its start a closed collection, and only gradually 
became a place for people to visit. TTie tradition of private ownership of art 
has persisted, no doubt greatly enriching individual lives. It has led, in the age 
of mass democracy, to the tendency for art to be adulterated, commercialized, 
consumed. What we need to restore is not so much the love of art — that has 
never vanished — ^but the tradition of art as a source of common enjoyment, a 
focus for the pleasures and delights of the citizeniy.* 

These beliefs may then blossom into the persona! visions that art generates, 
creating one area of moral authority in means and ends that clearly finds 
its source in a natural and particularly characteristic human activity. 
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particularly of the elementary }ears. The clan and spontaneity with which 
joung children approach their art work is an indication of the direct 
means that art and its creatise possibilities offer as an educational channel 
in the schools. This creative joy and expressive fulfillment answer some 
basic human n^ds; its natural charm and emotional attraction are another 
of its characteristic elements. 

Parallel to the natural creathe qualitj- that art provides for students is 
the aesthetic factor which is another basic condition of art. The ease with 
which a joung child will accept the pleasure of drawing, the thrill of a 
brush stroke, the marvel of colors combining, the feeling of mass in a 
clay project, or of texture in a construction, reflects the completeness of 
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Finally, art education aims to unify through its activities the many 
faceted attributes, potentialities, and undentandings of any, on^ and of 
all students. It brings together the emotions and the intellect, intuition 
and logic, fusing imaginative play with concrete ta:hnique, personal identi- 
fication with cultural mores, expressing the general values of a society or 
a time or a place, while it stresses the uniqueness and separateness of the 
aesthetic element. As a synthesized aim, it may be said that the teaching of 
art creates opportunities for a fuller qualify of living, at once more specu- 
lative and intrinsically rewarding, more personally inventive and adventure- 
some, and individually pertinent in that it invokes the unique wellsprings 
of creatively expressive and aesthetic play that each person possesses. 

These goals are implicit in any successful teaching of art. They may be 
properly implemented if the teaching designed to elicit them is artistic 
itself. The art classroom has to be a workshop— a workshop of forms and 
fancies, of visions and techniques, of symbols and expression and of play 
and problem resolution. It should embody all of the romantic but serious 
atmosphere of an artist’s studio coupled rvith the alertness and vivacity of 
an inspired classroom. Then, the most natural aims of achieving self- 
realization have an opportunity to succeed, as well as the parallel aims of 
mastery of environment and positive sense of community. 
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Contending Ideas in the 
Teaching of Art 


Humane learning, it seems to me, has as its princi* 
aim the education of what we quaintly call the 
human predicament, that is, the eternal conflict be- 
the aspirations and frustrations of man. Its 
subje^. or rather its companions in this enterprise, 
are philosophy and art in the widest sense of these 
two giMt words. The object of learning is cotermi- 
n^s with the object of philosophy, and the object 
01 art IS to seek that stay against confusion, which 
u loy. 

Howard Mumforo Jones 
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values. Though an open and flexible mind is essential to teaching, there are Contending 

dangers in the constant treadmill of innovation or c\en periodic improvisa- Ideas 

tions that are fore\er supposed to be progressive, but are in reality an un- 
examined commitment to novelty. 

Though change, as stated earlier, is a necessary and indeed an organic 
factor in all existence and an open attitude toward it is essential to creative Art 
and maturing processes, both social and individual, its being equated with 
the arbitrary fashion of the day makes for superficially determined view- 
points, shallow behavior, and thin education. Too often the fashionable 
change is slavishly accepted and it then degenerates into fad more readily 
than we are prone to admit. The deeper and more abiding sense of indi- 
vidual purpose and social goals are then lost sight of and eventually 
mangled. Many of the public and private symbols \'acjllate in their meaning, 
de\ eloping a cloud of obfuscation for the teacher who would interpret them 
for his students. The sj’mbols of fashion rarely offer stable teaching conno- 
tations or understanding of more than superficial merit. The subsequent con- 
fusion does not permit any more than the rudiments of important human 
values to emerge from the classroom. The process of personal growth— 
the existential idea of becoming— remains a tentative or circumscnbed one. 

The collectively held attitudes sporadically break through one’s conscious- 
ness as momentary instances of great immediacy, but are little more than 
a succession of narrowly topical concerns. 

In art education, for example, we see this sporadically coming to the 
sur&ce with such teaching enthusiasms as finger painting more than a 
generation ago or chip-knife carving farther back in time or the sudden 
interest in the twenties in Greek and Egyptian design motifs that children 
had to copy laboriously. More recently, such interests as copper enameling 
or mosaic tablemaking have found their way in the upper levels while the 
idea of junk art and infinite experimentation with literally hundreds of 
materials permeates the whole range of school. It is not only materials and 
processes but philosophical attitudes that are aibitranly altered as well. 

Yet paradoxically, the diversity, the rapid tempo, and the stress on a 
changing fashion is peculiarly counterbalanced by the national tendency to 
excessive conformity. This rather odd note, may be an attempt to fix certain 
values so that they do not disappear into the limbo of yesterday's news- 
paper, demonstrating the difficulty of accepting true change. Or perhaps 
the profound changes that stem from the dynamics of our society are felt, 
at a great distance from the center, by the average individual through the 
easily acceptable artifice of fashion which, at the same time, insists upon a 
firm conformity that guards against the disintegrating nature of rapid 
change. Whatever the underlying factois, the prospective teacher has to 
come to grips with them in his or her own manner. This can only be done 
if they are broadly cognizant of the past and structurally pertinent ideas 
in their area as well as the contending cunent ones. Openly and honestly 
examined the forces that nurtured structure and change can be more read- 
ily understood and creatively converted into the qualities of a salubrious 
teaching experience. 
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give prominence to the notion of artistic criteria and standards that emerge Contending 
from a work of art rather than from the soolled student’s needs or he Weas 
may bring together the art work with other subject areas integrating it as 
a visualization and expression of interdisciplinaiy values. Tlien too, the art t . 

class may concentrate on providing a playful dabbling that may become a 
satisfying personal agility with art to fill the otherwise “empty and wasteful’’ Art 
leisure hours that tlie greater majority of Americans, workers and white 
collar alike, may look forward to as against the art teacher who may have 
a vision of school art as a fulfilling and continuing experience of aesthetic 
quality that will cut across all the hours of a person’s life, providing an 
expressive and creative base for individual satisfaction. 

Tliere are numerous other attitudes, each exerting an influence, com- 
manding a following, and overlapping one another. But whether we gen- 
eralize in a product-process, a child subject, or individual-society manner, 
the oppositions or better the polarities, become a confusing array of peda- 
gogics. Though the antagonisms may be artificially imposed and the polari- 
ties really ends of a continuum, there is no doubt that some of the atti- 
tudes mentioned do conflict with one another when they are dogmatically 
utilized as desirable methods in a classroom. Of course, all of the factors 
that have a bearing on the development of children and of consequent 
teaching attitudes are important; it is the points of stress and the multiple 
paralleling of concepts which cause the concern for the teacher seeking 
an amenable philosophy. 

In addition, to reiterate, the teacher of art must face up to the opposing 
ideas of what is to be prized in contemporary life. Tliough there is a bur- 
geoning of art activity and a corresponding acceptance of a creative involve- 
ment there is also the common supposition that the values of art are 
peripheral in the dynamics of current society. Tlie acceptance of creative 
behavior cannot be generally assumed; where it is evidenced, it tends to be 
tentative hesitant, and suspicious, always with one eye on the stock market, 
the productive machinery, or on the button that may send ballistic 
missiles flying across oceans. In this atmosphere that is further thickened 
with the lightly held beliefs but overwhelming prejudices of popular cul- 
ture, it may be somewhat difficult for the teacher of art to disentangle 
the myriad and confusing values. 
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of art education, or the appreciation of art for its own sake, for that 
matter. The drawing slate was to be taken away if the children "played” 
with it. Rather, Horace Mann admired drawing . , . because (it) 
might answer the criticism that the schools did little for the future 
mechanic or industrial worker. Manual skill, accurate judgment of line 
and proportion, ought to be good background for a shipwright, a book- 
keeper, a weaver, a carpenter, indeed all tradesman.” * 

It was this strong vocational interest, the desire to educate adequately 
trained personnel for the manufacture of general consumer needs and to 
staff a blossoming technology that prompted the inclusion of art in the 
schools. It was to be a pedagogical device in its simplest and most utili- 
tarian manner, not complementing the three R's but supplementing them 
in a much lower form. This is a far ciy from the revolutionary new think- 
ing, for instance, of one of the finest American designers of the later 
nineteenth century, the architect Louis H, Sullivan. He was developing 
the visual symbols and intellectual concepts among which was the fertile 
idea that “form follows function” which laid the groundwork for Frank 
Lloyd Wright and a later modem design that was not confined to archi- 
tecture alone. He wrote in his Kindergarten Chats: 
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When the mind is actively and vitally at work, for its own creative uses, it has 
no time for word building: words are too clumsy: you have no time to select 
and group them. Hence you must think in terms of images, of pictures, of 
states of feeling, of rhythm. The well trained, well organized and well-disciplined 
mind works with remarkable rapidity and with luminous intensity; it will body 
forth combinations, in mass, so complex, so far-reaching that you could not 
wnte them down in years. Writing is but the slow, snail-like creeping of words, 
climbing laboriously, over a little structure that resembles the thought: 
meanwhile the mind has gone on and on, here and yonder and back and out 
and backagain.^ 

However, this kind of thinking broadly supporting the idea of art edu- 
cation as expression was several decades in the future in implementation, 
indicating the depressing lag of genuine change that exists so often between 
our most developed thinkers and the practices in our educational institu- 
tions. 


Method and Substance 

Early drawing experience was tightly controlled, ngidly presenbed. and 
periodically progressive in nature, even though there was participabon by 
the student directly with "art.” Exacting and craftsmanhke exercises were 
considered appropriate activities for young children as well as for the 
teachers in training indicating the stress on method rather than substance 
that so tenaciously dominates the strictly pedagogical mind. Though we 
now know that these were too exacting a performance to demand of 
young children both from a psychological and aesthetic viewpoint, the 
lingering secunty of predetermined method is still a potent crutch for many 

» Loms Sufhvan, Ktndersarten Chats (Sew York: XVhjtrcDboro, 1950), p. 50. 
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teachers. For instance, though art educators haie waged a kind of holy 
war against mimeographed "turkeys for Thanksgiving” and the mass of 
patterns available to teachers on the elementary level, they ate still very 
much evident in many classrooms. On all levels of art teaching we still 
find remnants of the ideas of Walter Smitli, who became Director of Art 
Edneabon for Massachusetts in rSya. In his introduction to a teachers’ 
manual, he wntes; . . thus, sharp points to pencils, and clean hands and 
rubber and a book uerther dogeared, dehled, nor crumpled, should be 
^ti?f "Ta u ““'"■PWK should be made to draw upon 

T '^“te paper without 

“ nt vre ' ''“‘’f to achieve neatness in art work is 
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are wont to imply). The training that prospective teachers received under 
Smith, if they completed the full course, ^hich was not mandatory, in- 
cluded painting, water color, and sculpture as well as the more vocationally 
oriented projects such as architectural elevations, diagramatic rendering, 
and related activities. This “cafeteria” style curriculum has set the pattern, 
though in a modified manner, for the training of art teachers ever since. 
What is of importance in this approach is what it led to in the schools. 
As Logan notes, ‘ The entire curriculum of the first quarter of a century 
(after the initiation of formal art education) obviously considered drawing 
and art education generally, and the b^nnings of what we now call 
manual training and shop work, as basically a united study.” Howev'er, 
the stress on the mechanical and manipulatorv aspects of drawing, the tight 
idea of one craftsmanship of artistic process, the lean products that lacked 
general artistic merit as well as expressive power are only a few of the 
reasons that the unity did not remain. Art went off in a direction that was 
more promising for its purposes, splitting away from the unoriginal tech- 
nique emphasis that exists in shop training, 

Logan obviously deplores the fact that this separation has occurred and 
has become a growing practice over the last half century, ascribing this in 
part to the “growing division of subject-maltcr fields” that took possession 
of the schools. He feels there is an artificial separation of art and craft and 
advocates, “Every trend in industrial and furniture design, in professional 
ait education, in educational philosophy, indicates a reunion of the 
teaching of the arts and shop crafts in our school systems.” (He goes on to 
emphasize his point.) “Here is an area where the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School was doing a better job for its time than we are doing today.” ^ 
However, though we cannot question the unity that probably did exist 
in the earlier schools, we can look askance at its quality and its appropriate- 
ness for the individual child. The very fact that many of the methods 
that were emplo)ed in the late eighteen hundreds are regarded by con- 
temporary art educators as destructive of creative development and 
ni^atdly dogmatic in aesthetic insight m itself contradicts the efficacy of 
the “unified” approach, at least, of that time. Even more damaging, to 
reiterate, is the quality of the “art” that was produced which with our 
admittedly hindsight understanding, we refer to as dull, banal, restricted, 
sentimental, and academic, when it was not garishly fiambojant in its 
applied design or heavy with pretentiousness. The child was rarely treated 
as an individual and his art never was r^rded as expression. He was 
merely to train and sharpen one of the facalUes which would be socially 
and economically useful in keeping with the pnmitive ps}chological ideas 
of the day. Though this was to be remedied. If not overly counterbalanced 
with progressive thought later, and could be blamed on the pressures and 
prejudices of the times, the implied concept is that the unification of fine 
art and crafts was and still is a desirable goal, that exists outside of time. 

’ Fredenck Logan, GrowfA of Art tn Amencan &A00& (New York Ilaipcr and 
Bfos.i 95 j).p. 73- 

® Fredenck Logan, ibtd , p. 75 
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Actually, what did happen was that the child became a \esse] into which 
was indiscriminately poured the supposed accumulation of artistic tech- 
nique and a limited aesthetic lore that arbitrarily cut across all of the 
hierarchies of creatire endeavor. And even this is questionable, for what 
in reality was created did fit into the ftamcwoth of slrocmaklng, weaving, 
caqrentry, and tool making, but hardly into the aesthetic framework of 
art. It was the economic and productiie needs of a rapidly accelerating 
soaety that dictated the inelusion of art education in the curriculum, not 
any legitimate ideas of aesthetics or personal expression. 


Tue SepAiumoN OP Frse and Appum Aais 

t was only as the art educators grew in sophistication and understand- 

sisnar^'^^^V” appropriate philosophy that the separation of 
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The pull's rangi of 

more cohesive productive schemes of pnmitive societies pennitted, indeed ^nsory and mompu- 

encouraged, the integration of the symbolic, the purely decorative— the 
aesthetic aspects of a piece of work with its utilitarian values. The early dependent upon the 
artist-craftsman had an artistic Eden in which to create that was not opportunities for^ 
complicated by the intricacies of an overly complex and multileveled 
culture. In the relative innocent simplicity of his cave or hut he fashioned teachers, v/kether m 
objects and forms which naturally blended the aesthetic and utilitarian the fine or applied 
into masterful works of art. However, when the complexity of a developing Puwi^Schoob]* 
society did come into play and the productive systems assumed an instru- 
mental as well as a class intricacy, the pristine relationship was shattered. 

As Dewey notes, “The divorce of useful and fine art signifies even more 
than does the departure of science from the traditions of the past. The 
difference was not instituted m modem times. It goes as far back as the 
Greeks when the useful arts were carried on by slaves, and ‘base me- 
chanics’ and shared in ‘the low esteem’ in which the latter were held. 

Architects, builders, sculptors, painters, musical performers were artisans. 

Only those who worked in the medium of words were esteemed artists, 
since their activities did not involve the use of hand^ tools and physical 
materials.” ® This changed little during the Middle Ages and through the 
* John Dewey, Art as Experience (New Yoik Minton, Balch, 1934), p. 341. 
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beginnings of the Renaissance when art was still regarded as common to all 
of the processes of manufacture. Art was considered an essential part of 
the artisan s training in the master-pupil and guild atmosphere, a n^essary 
condition of his performance as a workman. A knowing understanding of 
the elements of art, of color, of drawing, of composition were as necessary 
as computation, tool handling, and crafts techniques. Artisans were not 
visual philosophers, pursuers of dreams, or symbolic creators though in fact 
tleir woil; often reached these heights. Though his efforts upheld a 
sacred doctrine, the artisan was not always regarded as one of the elite. 
This was changing, howerer, as the patterns of the llenaissance became 
bolder and more clear. It is only dnring the high Renaissance that the 
artist ach.es es the pinnacle described by Battista Alberti in 1436, “Paint- 
ing contains . . this virtue that any master painter who secs his work 
adored will M himself considered another god.”‘'> But painting and 
sen p ure a y is time been divorced from the more utilitarian concerns 
at controlled it m the preceding centuries. Though the content was 
rt igions, the utiluatinn of art in a didactic function had changed so drasli- 
Sai Z Ihiit one can paradorically claim that 

seem alive" Th ^ *0 onut was a divine being who "makes the dead 

U uah 4= L ''“'■'y ' 0 " behind. 
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cned later by such solitary giants « 
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conditions that nurtured the earlier workers; it could not tolerate the 
spread of time, the lacks of specialization of labor and the essentially waste- 
ful behavior, in productive terms, of the aesthetically inclined artisan. As 
is obvious in our surroundings, the madiine has come to dominate our 
means of production and in its first century of development, it almost 
totally ignored the aesthetic quality of its products. As a parallel develop- 
ment, popular culture has pursued the aim of democratic profit; catering 
to the least common denominator of taste. This created a situation in 
which the artistic forms were severed from their traditional places in the 
scheme of production. New architecture, painting sculpture, and other 
high graphic means came to be associated with the studio and artist, and 
all other products were relegated to the workshop and the craftsman. 
Educationally, this led to the independent art school ^at was meant for 
the professional and the establishment of official academies that presumed 
to regulate the tastes of the artists and their patrons. The common man 
was left with his labors and his mechanical operations that were devoid of 
most aesthetic qualities. The manufacturing processes themselves were 
predicated on efficiency, utility, and economy, profit being the prime moti- 
vation. The idea of beauty of form, of grace, of design, of aesthetic delight, 
or of spiritual expression disappeared or was aborted in vulgar terms when 
related to products of manufacture. If any art was to be a part of the 
manufacturing process, it was something that was added to the essentially 
mechanical means of production, rather than integrated with it This led 
to the appalling taste and unmitigated ugliness of the general products that 
flooded the early consumer and industrial markets. The international ex- 
hibitions of art and manufactured goods such as the one in London in 1851 
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The craftsman who 
combines technical 
skill With the tradi- 
tional cultiyation of 
senstthe and artistic 
forms IS a dis- 
appeanng element in 
contemporary 
society [Coming 
Class Works} 


Alt or the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 literally showed 

and acres of tasteless and “horrendous’' design. Tlic spirit of the times aesthe- 

ucahon tically is summed up by OIner Larkin as, . . whether it took the form 

Contemporary ^ picture or a chair, a statue or a stove, it must be a prevarication, a 
Culture torturing of materials up to their limits of endurance.” “ 


Accommodations and Reactions 

Obviously, the fruitful relationship that had earlier existed between the 
normal daily expcncnces of mankind and the more timeless aspects of art 
had ceased to function as a serious force. In the nineteenth century’, if the 
two were bound together, not only was the utilitarian object made a Irav- 
«ty of taste, but art itself became trite, spurious, and shallowly academic. 

indicated that if was brgely the economics of production 
w ic rought about this separation. TJiis is more profoundly supported 
by the American philosopher of the times, 1 lenry Adams, who said the break 
occune w en the Virgin ceased to be a power and became merely a pic- 
^re-when the Dynamo became the new symbol of veneration. Thorsten 
len, the cconomist-phnosopher, pointed out that conspicuous con- 
ou2 tlie conspicu- 
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primacy of handwork into American art class practices had only a thin 
veneer and an inescapable flavor of watered down dilletantism, without 
the supporting social structure. 


Tue EMERcrNG Significance of Modern Fine Art 

Of much more significance was the modem spirit that became evident 
in the new artists, which necessarily paralleled an alienation from the 
moral and artistic ugliness of the industrial age. This encompassed the re- 
habilitation of the artist both as a spokesman-creator of his times and as a 
maker of S)mbolic forms. In the former case, the artist was to claim a new 
spirit of artistic and personal freedom which would unhinge his dependence 
on older visual and empty aesthetic conventions, while in the making of 
forms he was to be provocative, experimental, and insistent upon^^a vital 
aesthetic integrity that was sufficient unto itself, not requiring the plaudits 
of the mass of people or the representation of an academic reality. He 
generated private myths in new forms which later became the conscience 
of his culture. TTie artist could then be restored to a sense of values appro- 
priate to his reason for being. He and his work had no neeed to be justified 
in the marketplace. This resulted in an unfortunate but necessaiy estrange- 
ment from the public and provided little ground for mutual understanding. 
Yet the artist was then unencumbered, permitting a free play of his emo- 
tions, intellect and spirit and his sympathies for the vBual material with 
which he was concerned. Artists such as Cezanne, Van Gogh, Rodin, and 
later, Picasso, Mondrian, Miro, and countless others in a variety of visual 
disciplines thus ushered in and intensified the modem spirit in art which 
has developed in a lusty and unabashed manner over the last century. 
This new spirit of the artist, either as a “hero" image of integnt)’, as a 
uniquely committed being, as a romantic rebel and visionary, or as a iree- 
wheeling speculator, producing an art that was jusbfiable both in its own 
AaOTf AW? rif xoas, has jxever jealJ/ ioimd ite w:ay 

into public ait education. Though the forms that he has created have had 
a very undisputed influence, it is more because they seeped into the think- 
ing of the art teacher almost by osmosis rather than enthusiastic or de- 
liberate acceptance. 

The separation between the fine and the so^alled applied arts was an 
accomplished fact. Nevertheless, the desire to reengage the two elements 
in a fruitful unity has never really disappeared from the thinking, not only 
of art educators, but of social critics and many designen themselves. The 
stress on the integrated social needs of aesthetics and utility, of the dynamo 
and the palette, underlies much of contemporary philosophy in the teach- 
ing of all of the humanities as well as in ait education. John Dewey put 
the idea succinctly, “As long as art is the beauty parlor of civilization, 
neither art nor civilization is secure.” This sentiment colored the think- 
ing of much theoiy in art education during the first half of this centur>’. 
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** John Dewey, Art as Expenence (New York. Minton, Batch, i934)> P- 314- 
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Tlic very decades tlial see art developing as a symbolic form that is 
deliberately detached from the corrsciousness of everyday living, give birth 
to a parallel exhortation on lire part of philosophers and educators to bring 
tlic two together. TTiis may be a deliberate response to the undesirability 
of a fragmented situation, but it docs not always lake into consideration 
the very factors that produce Uic insecure and disconnected yet necessarily 
divided parts of our society. Education should be encouraged to teach 
toward ideal goals, but with a clear recognition of the obstacles and dangers 
that he in the path and the real goals that arc actually achieved. Tlic 
commitment to a broad and democratic base in education cannot permit 
any statement of aims other than the best and most exhaustive kind of 
cumculiira, geared as much to the individual as it is to society. Obviously 
tins would include the productive means of our current technology, the 
consumer goods it supplies, the everyday environment that it creates and 
the development on the part of the student of a personal and discriminat- 
ing serisibihty, so that the environment and the ob|ccts in it will be col- 
lec^ely pleasing as well as aesthetically and individually rewarding. 
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The blend of fine 
and applied arts as 
a natural condition 
tn less complex and 
pnmttfie cultures. 
This Mexican 
Funeral Um u a 
typical example of 
the daily products 
combining aesthetic 
design and craft 
created inpretechno- 
logical societies. 
[Collection, IBM] 
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resolving artistic problems and creating form. Yet, it is, perhaps, impossible 
to divorce the value aspects of both the processes and products of art and 
theit sigtiiftcance to the individual as not only individual expression hut as 
social taste making. The advocates of design oriented art education sup- 
port this contention. What is questionable is the emphasis given to the 
problem solving technique that is employed, to the utopian presentations 
that generally refuse to take stock of the real stale of the “designed” envi- 
ronment and to the instrumental values of art that are supposedly the road 
to developed personalities. Art, indeed, becomes a quality which m its 
intangible, intense, and mystifj’ing ways may be dispensed with, its re- 
maining “methods” of insight and creation, not as self transcendant fac- 
tors, but as almost practical tools with which to get on with the world's 
work. 


The Need for Value Appraisal of Tecunological Desigk in Art 
Education 

It certainly is, at the very least, somewhat confusing to remove the terra 
art from art education. This is much more disastrous when it leads to an 
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New conceptual 
exploraUons into the 
Teloiionships of 
design, function, and 
engineenng develop 
novel visual forms 
from vernacular 
sources. The Army’s 
Solar Furnace 
[photo us Dept, 
of Defense] 
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involvement with the marginal values of a consumer society that merely 
requires entertainment in its art rather than expression, practical value 
rather than a difficult wisdom, social adjustment rather than individual com* 
milment, fun in its creative processes rather than fulfillment, and hobby, 
do-it-yourscif, hy-lhe-nombers "merriment’’ rather tlian significant creation 
of fom. Certainly, most art educators, support the more profound aims of 
art education, upholding the intrinsic values of the aesthetic experience. 
Nevertheless, an unsophisticated stress is often put on the momentary 
satisftctions and the instrumental qualities of what is essentially an aes- 
thetically unanchoied creative experience in the classroom. ’Oris may an- 
tagonize or confuse those very values of sensibility and of the value of art 
as an rather than a means that everyone seemingly agrees should be 
engendered in all children. 
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Alumimm foil vaJl 
cohering and heating 
unit by llonka 
Karasz. A projection 
mto the future of 
the combining of 
the fine and applied 
arts into an inte- 
grated production 
unit of aesthetic and 
utditanan elements 
[Photo Courtesy 
Aluminum Company 
of America] 
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sents art as a “way,” whereby the values of life in a machine dominated 
and technically productive, efficiently coordinated and architecturally 
planned environment could be programmed for the common good. In this 
instance, this means the elevation of taste and the building toward a new, 
bright future that has not ruled out collective aesthetic applications in 
daily functions. But a corollary wnuld seem to insist upon the existence of 
an almost definitive body of knowledge, that art is a process that merely 
requires practice, that sensitivity is the result of efficiently establishing the 
correct connections betwMn varying social points and cultural relationships. 

Alt in this sense becomes an engineered understanding, amenable to the 
manipulations of programmed methodologies. Simply cover a sufficient 
number of vanables with an input of correct knowledge and learning in 
art would occur. The presumption is that “learning” in art is fundamen- 
tally a progressive afiair, with the necessity of having to uncover the 
correct understanding and association of variables in order to achieve 
proper design. The designer, for instance, has a backlog of prototypes to 
u y, ffie assistance of the motivational researcher, the specifications of 
f « """""Ser. the system of the color wheel and other 
eists a J e w 0 e gamut of behavioral responses that the psycholo- 

extensive arav nf'ntK ' "”f •he camera, the pantograph and an 
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liberally developed adjustment to the given problems and conditions of 
society, ruling out, for the most part, the sorrowful discontent or disen- 
chantment that poetry often points to as a part of the human condition. 
Essentially, there is a refecting of true independence and a deflecting of 
originality that may not confonn to social expectancies, that may, at first, 
and perhaps forever, be shoddng and more often than not housed in the 
introspective sentience and intense ^-mbolically transforming and mysteri- 
ous aspects of the individual involved creativdy with art. The individual in 
reaching out for authentic and felt experiences through art may sometimes 
evidence an obstreperous creativity and an insightful imagination that 
could hurdle over the imposed patterned and designed technology of the 
moment, wanting to divest himself of its images and practices rather than 
strengthening them. It may be difficult, if not impossible, to sense spiritual 
and significantly aesthetic qualities in a mass produced object or in collec- 
tive design wrought by committee procedure. Or if these qualities are 
sensed or otherwise hoped for, the individual emotions and intense per- 
sonal symbol making that has always been a part of ait may atrophy for 
want of honest concern and unmitigated involvement. Some new condition 
of a collective nature would supplant it, reflecting the “other directed” 
vision of a corporately designed world. 

The current synthesis of the fine and applied arts blends into a utopian 
thinking that has little real reference to expressiveness through art and a 
minimum insight into existing productive conditions and their relationships 
to art. It presupposes that the productive factors in democratic culture are 
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The genuinely 
expressive act in art 
on all levels is a 
unique one, growing 
out of sensory 
exploration and sym- 
bolic inventiveness, 
nhateser the 
theoretical educa- 
tional context. 
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geared, at least in some measure, to altruistic and aesthetic concerns or to 
creating a new enjoyable environment and tasteful, egalitarian and collec- 
tive visual patterning that transcends profit taking and other business 
concerns. It opts for a reconstruction of the social order, though it, para- 
doxically, at the same time, imposes the mechanics of production as an 
almost fixed factor that has to be contended with. Though the emphasis 
is put upon the sensibility of the child, centering the methodology around 
stimulating individual growth, a duality (which it had hoped would be 
overcome) is in reality intensified, that of child vs. society or the individual 
vs. culture. Tiie optimism of the outlook, ground in reverent consideration 
of the social good, by educating the individual through progressive expo- 
sure that builds an awareness “of the art and beauty in the world about 
hiin nevertheless, circumscribes the conditions of art and provides pre- 
scriptions dangerously approaching the mechanical and impeding the truly 
creative. 


*I^e obvious stress on the aesthetic that genuine art experiences require 
nee not rule out the democratic ends and social harmony that is an in- 
digenous phi osophic tenet of American education. Yet, it would be super- 
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Art Education 


Art teaching has a meaning for Amenca, and should 
be more general and significant. The problem of 
aiiliamg this enonnous country is not finished. The 
teaching of art must be directed toward the cnnch- 
ment of the student's bfe. The teacher must be a 
guiding personality for the student, and develop his 
sensibiLty and his power for "feeling into" animate, 
or inanimate things, with apathy. 

Hans Hofmajw 

T he child centered curriculum, the reconstmction of society through 
education, the concern for practical synthesis, the stress on method- 
ology, on objective measurement, on creativity, the idea of natural activity 
as against intellectual rigor in the classroom, and the classroom as a micro* 
cosm of life itself are but a few of the ideas that have theoretically pre- 
vailed in educational thinking during the twentieth century. All of these 
have had an influence on art education. 

Progressive Influences 

Many of the ideals that have oriented the thinking of education over 
the past half century and provided the basis for healthy controversy have 
grown out of the philosophical ideas of John Dewey and the many result- 
ant theoretical strands of the Frogressivists. These have had a direct bear- 
ing on art education, as well as a general orientation. It would be 
unfortunate to underestimate the idea] influence that Dew^ has had on 
all of education and the various redirections it has been exposed to since 
World War I. At the same time it would be folly to conclude that progres- 
sive education has had any other than a diffused effect in the truly revolu- 
tionary direction that was implied by Dewey’s educational philosophy in 
other than as an ideally stimulating force. A compromised and adulterated 
philosophy actually was developed, a pastiche from a variety of sources 
and pressures that had been uncovered or fdt, arbitranly synthesized and 
frequently distorted under Piogressivism’s banner, m art education as in 
more general fields. 
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The fervent belief in the individual proceeded from the democratic and 
liberalizing influences, thougli the underlying base of thinking has often 
been patronizing or even faulfy. For instance, Dewey at a laic dale de- 
plored tlie intense emphasis on methodology', even though he stressed 
teaching method in early doctrine, pointing to teachers being taught the 
right things in the wrong ways and the confusion of means and ends. 
Nevertheless, an immense literature became broadly evident extolling the 
new virtues of expcrimentalism; tlic concept and all of its ramifications 
were strongly advocated in the schools, engendering many changes in edu- 
cational structure and procedure. Tlie individual was generally placed in 
the context of society and the leaching idea became one of adjustment to 
individual and social conditions, any rcconstmction of society being im- 
plicitly presented rather than explicitly pbnncd for, A frequently frag- 
mented scientific method became a central article of faith stressing 
^pirical doing.” The statement became the object of a lush social cur- 
riculum that included an intensification of art teaching. 

The resulting growth supposedly developed along individually paced 
m^ods that offered subject areas of education in terms of meeting the 
n ^ of the student, both as a unique personality and as a member of 
wacty. It is because of these aims that the arts fit into the curriculum. 
Art was regarded as one of the necessities of student expression and culture. 
At Its best, a lexicon of significant pedagogical properties has resulted, 
absolute dictionary of teaching, but among the more 
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Even the simplest 
involvement with art 
m xhool should 
reflect an aesthetic 
and personally valued 
quality of expression. 
[photo: Stephen C 
Sumner] 
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These he paraphrases m relationship to art education as follows: (1) We 
believe in education for all, therefore art education is for all the children 
of all the people, (2) We beliese in the north of the individual, therefore, 
one of the major tasks of art education is to deselop individual potentiali- 
ties and unique personal expression. (3) We believe in a democratic so- 
ciety, therefore, art education must foster a wholesome relationship and a 
feeling of responsibility to the social group. (4) We believe in freedom, 
therefore, one of the tasks of art education is to foster freedom of ex- 
pression. 


Despite the positive aims the fact that an uncritical freedom of expres- 
sion may on occasion be at odds with the social good, may perhaps be 
antagonistic to the majonty attitude and even their welfare is not given 
any credence. More important, the self sufficiency of the art experience is 
not given any appropriate base of support; it is only grudgingly noted, al- 
most as an aside, but the social, community', national, and abstractly 
defined individual grovrth considerations are enthusiastically sloganized. 
The genuinely aesthetic demanding aspects of art are rather restricted in 
tone-thc province of artists, perhaps-and not to be confused with devel- 
opmental needs of children. 


The stress is on harmony and balance-on the associational life. The 
well being of society is implied as the greatest good and it is believed that 
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providing the aesthetic experience in education with attendant patriotic Further 
and soicological values to be realized, the actual core of artistic meaning- Backgrounds 
fulness may be bypassed. By deliberately emphasizing functional interre- 
lations of an almost self evident nature the humanistic morality of the 
art experience becomes moralistic rather than an intrinsically natural, un- 
folding process. The responsibilities of the individual to art are rarely 
mentioned, the reverse being the general tenor. The need for personal 77 
integrity, for honest exploration, for free form making, for sjmbolic search 
to face pain and frustration as well as joy and achievement in the process, 
to gain insight, all of which makes for frequent outsue demands on indi- 
vidual attention and commitment, is reorganized into ordered and circum- 
scribed sallies into the “domain of the imagination.'' There are the 
attendant pleasures, supposedly gratifying instruction and, moulded, well 
roundedness of students which superficially may occur. But the deep, 
abiding, and intrinsically significant considerations of real aesthetic ex- 
perience are unwittingly sloughed off as troublesome, not amenable to 
structure or organization or just simply ignored, if even recognized a good 
part of the time. 

Dbwev’s Ideas on AEsniETrcs 

This may have come about from a misreading of Dewey. In his think- 
ing, he elevated aesthetics to one of the highest, if not the highest ex- 
perience. Dewey sa)s that “esthetic experience is experience in its integnty. 

Had not the term ‘pure’ been so often abused in philosophic literature 
... to denote something bejond experience, we might say that aesthetic 
experience is pure experience. For it is experience freed from the forces 
that impede and confuse its development as experience; freed that is from 
factors that subordinate an experience as it directly had to be something 
beyond itself. To aesthetic experience, then the philosopher must go to 
understand what experience is." * This Dew^' did do in his study of Art As 
Experience and the implication is that teachers should do likewise in set- 
ting up educational method. His greatest contnbulion, perhaps, lies in 
the importance he attached to aesthetics as a real experience rather than as 
a shadowy quality existing only in the realm of thought or as a beautiful 
but mindless impression on the senses. It is his approach to the very ques- 
tion of the analysis and uses of the symbol in artistic ways that is a parallel 
and equally valid contribution and the one that has most influentially 
oriented the direction of art education, when it has not been deflected in 
the course of misunderstood enthusiasm. 

Dewey maintains that the arts provide opportunities to engage the whole 
man, that great art elicits the most vital responses and provides man with 
the fullest measure of expenence. Experience is most realized when the 
emotional and sensual as well as the intellectual elements of the individual 
are integrated in an imaginative symbol. In its h^est form this is art 
and as such infuses expenence with meaning and vitality. We have already 

* John Dewey, Art As Experience (New Voik- Rfinton. Batch, 1934I. P *74 
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examined this idea as an aim in ait education. However, Dewey also 
maintains that the aesthetic expenence is inherent on all levels of relation- 
ship, its definition essentially reducing itself to one of empirical validation 
to suit the purposes and needs of the individual. The worth of the ex- 
penence lies in the working relationships the individual establishes with 
the aesthetic object and is not either a subjective or an objective under- 
standing other than that it happens to be either unique at the moment, or 
the actual stimulation for creative transformation. Consequently, the work 
eliciting aesthebc response, the medium of artistic transaction, is an experi- 
ence in which the objective and subjective elements are integrated into a 
new object with aesthetic significance. 

This varies from one expenence to the next and is based upon prior 
learnings the individual has amassed and his own inherited propensities 
and special manner of vision. The meaning is established as it is experi- 
enced and thus art creates a satisfying condition that uniquely colors 
wperience. This provides a quality of realization in art that permits the 
individual to assess his role, creating insights, catharses, and gratifications 
that are positive and inherently rewarding. In distinction to life's experi- 
ences which are primary and permit no relief, existing as acts beyond the 
contro 0 man, art 1$ identifiable as a human symbol which offers existence 
more than the exposure to the random acts of nature. Admittedly, this 

NCrsimpi e and brief examination of one of Dewey’s most important 
desired. Too many of Dewey’s adherents have 

lionTf 
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sense, the teacher becomes a critic, guiding his students through the maze 
of experiential anarchy as well as through the prism of his own personalih' 
or especially that of “sdenbfic” methodology. Personal predilection may 
be dangerous in this sense, distorting or limiting the experience the teacher 
is presenting or guiding, but on the other hand, the dogmatic or unex- 
amined factors of a shared and “responsible” outlook may lead to similar 
and even more deadening results. Yet the objectificab’on of the art experi- 
ence may lead to just such a situation. Dewey himself, despite his warnings 
to the contrary, tends to construct a particular and personal Wsion and to 
confuse this with a normatise condition. The biases and idiosyncratic dis- 
tinctions that color and complete an indhidual personality thus confound 
and bew ilder a mass belief that has been imposed or grafted onto its under- 
standing. The supreme rationality and stress on empirical s'alues that in 
the final analysis bend to penonal sision limits Dewey's ideas on art in 
education and more so his uncritical followers. His commitment to satal 
experience, germinal and radical as it was, was spread too thinly in sug- 
g«ting all of life’s experiences as containing a potential aesthetic base at 
the saiTie lime that he narrowly defined the good and bad styles in art. 

oug 1 he himself r^rded art as the highest means of providing mean- 
ing u experience, he was at the same time committed to what his followers 
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Art This influence stresses the familiar visual objects, and the aesthetic ex* 
and perience as it is encountered in normal, a\erage living, on the assumption 
Education ^^g jj^g jea]] 2 able, acti\e sources of value formation and it is 

Contemporary factors that comparison, awareness, and growing 

Culture sensitivity to art may be stimulated and developed. Tin’s attitude is very 
congruent to the electnc flow of thinking in progressive education. 


Disfinrtiorzs of Artistic Commitment 

A humanistic and aesthetic injection into education, howe\er, cannot 
really suffice or follow its own inner logic if it is subjected to an adjustment 
that is essentially foreign to itself. For instance, to speak of the nature of 
art again: It has its own rather fluid structure; if a generalized idea of 
structure may even be permitted; an imposed or an implied utilitarianism 
ffistorls its form and its meaning. Unless there is an organic craftsmanship 
imohcd. as in pottery or jewelry making, there is likely to be a confusion 
and adulteration of values in the aesthetic experience. In art education 
practice though craftsmanship underlies all art teaching, tlierc is yet a 
distinction between a student-a boy of fifteen, for instance, making a 
piece 0 raameled jewelry for his classmate Mary to wear (someone he 
1 es) and a committed artist seriously working in his studio transforming 
h s wpenence into profound symbolic forms. Though the student is en- 
Let encouraged to 
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in reality, there is also an atrophying of true artistic consciousness, of criti- 
cal sensitivity and searching creative exploration. The norms of a practical 
society where arb'stic endeavor is ill favored seep in, especially in the ab- 
sence of a teaching method that does not insist upon artistic integrity and 
intrinsic aesthetic values that derive their quality from the worth of the 
object produced as well as in the making of the object, and from profound 
spiritual and symbolic concerns rather than relying upon the exigent nature 
of much of the local visual scene. The process itself is left, dragging its 
anchor through all of the debris and clutter of an emerging personality, 
finally rusting during adolescence. 

Some of the failure may be laid to Dewey himself, in his faith in scien- 
tific method as the panacea of our times. Though his own belief was not the 
dogmatic scientism of his followers, it provided the source that later flow- 
ered into an etiolated but enveloping plant that had excluded the vital 
light of basic educational substance. Yet it was the disciples of Dewey who 


basically skewed the thinking; experimentalism became almost an end in 
itself, negating the original purpose that gave it impetus— the needs of the 
individual child and the development of a mature freedom of understand- 
ing and responsibility in the individual in terms of authentic values. Based 
upon a late nineteenth-century belief in progress and in active experience 
as the source of meaning, empirically understood through the efiicacy of 
science, the followers and populanzers of Dewey elevated an analytical 


and pragmatic intelligence as the desired individual product in education 
ignoring many implicit aesthetic values which Dewey later made more con- 
crete. However, when this occurred in the 1930’s progressive education 
had already established its own academic outlook. This intelligence, based 
upon the experiences it encountered, would then engage in problem solving, 
providing solutions that meet individual needs, but presenbed insofar as 
those needs reflected a social good. The philosophy was and remains en- 
lightened and democratic in the characteristic Amencan tradition of a free 
individual existing in harmony with the community summum bonum, for 
its greatest welfare. However, the essentially naive belief m scientific 
method was already a dated one that led to a comparatively simple but 
one-dimensional instrumentalism particularly in the popular but anti-intel- 
lectual ideas prevalent among many educators who res^ted a real involve- 
ment with the aesthetic sense as well. Hie physics of E;nstein and Phnek 
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ties as well as science. Not the least has been the intimate relationship 
between culture and education that has followed on the practices of 
progressive education, the bringing togetlier of art and curricular develop- 
ment, of the creative process and the child, in what could be fruitful learn- 
ing and individual realization. 

Several other individuals and ^oups have been prominent in this devel- 
opment of art education and each has had a pertinent influence in direct- 
ing the aims and the methods of the area. 


Tue Work of Thomas Mukro 

One of the most impoitant of these individuals ivho went far bejond his 
role as curator of education of the Cleseland museum was Thomas Munro. 

s a quiet presence that exerted strong and fundamental pressures, Munro 
has examined all of the impoitant considerations and problems in art edu- 
ction, pinpomUng many of the channels of investigation that art educa- 
tion was to explore, and he has posed inherent pioblem consideraUbns that 
navenot been resolved asjel. 
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be simply generated in the laboratory of the school art room. Yet, in his 
rational and sensible attitude he does objectify the art experience in an 
extremely attractive manner. This has encouraged idealist yearnings in art 
education and has set one of the significant tones for art education theory 
since the beginning of World War II. Its balanced blend of critical ex- 
amination of eclectic teaching and that of sympathetic belief in the 
broadly humane and personally rewarding experiences of art which are 
then correlated with the psychology of child development has created al- 
most a corps of evangelical enthusiasts among art teachers. This is particu- 
larly true since the psychological studies Munro called for were forthcoming 
in the decades of the Forties and the Fifties and continue to do so in the 
Sixties. These see a sophisticated, culturally based psychology being em- 
ployed in conjunction with the freedom and growth potential of artistic 
and creative behavior to bring art, to the individual and his society, to 
their mutual benefit. Munro aptly orients this oullooh, for example, wnt- 
ing: “Art especially is a warmly personal subject, though not always so 
presented in schools and colleges. It is concerned directly and constantly 
with human individuals and groups, rather than with impersonal facts or 
logical abstractions. It deals with concrete experiences and their objects; 
with emotive sense images, aspirations, loves, and hates. The forms and 
activities of art can be fully understood only in the light of the motives 
that inspired them and the experiences they arouse. Psychology should and 
will illuminate these for us ...” ® v i • i 

Munro called for a liberal though essentially presumptive psychological 
understanding. Tliis was to chart the aealive process and provide research 
guides for the teaching-learning relationships in art understood in ° 
enriching the individual’s personality and the recognition of methods most 
attuned to successful developing of “valuable mental and bodily abilities. 
He felt that an organically integrated understanding could be worked out, 
given time, patience, and research that brought together the intrinsic na- 
ture of art, the natural unfolding of the creative process and the compi^ 
hension of personality growth and child development as it 
art. The subsequent responsibility and capacity of education (and art being 
one of its basic components) would be to cieate balanced individuals who 
could better cope with the repressive forces of society. 

Creative and Mental Growth 

One of the most developed and organized responses to *= 
progressive ideas coupled with psychological researc was a , 

Lolenfeld. He organized a very strnctured body of k— ^6=/ 
around scholarly informat.on regarding childrras art woA and rts re^ 
tionship to inLdual personabty growth. What js s.gn, Scant may 
summed up in the following paragraph from Low^nfeld. 

® Thomas Munio. tbid ., p. 349- 
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Tliis clearly separates the process from the product in art education, the 
former seemingly becoming the means of personality growth while the 
latter becomes insignificantly anticlimactic for the purposes of art education. 
The student’s work of art is regarded as merely the concrete proof that a 
process has occurred. It is the process that educators have to concentrate 
upon. This LowenfeM does, though paradoxically, by consistently referring 
to the work examples that permit him to make his aiulytic researches. This 
stress on process and growth has strong ties to the progressive ideas that 
value the involvement of self in action. In addition, Lowenfeld contnbutes 
an important emphasis upon the transforming nature of the creative 
process, wherein, the central consideration of interpreting one's own ex- 
periences in some kind of form is underscored. This he considered as basic 
to the role of art education and the resulting psvchological stmcturing by 
age groups and by haptic or visual types he regarded as a helpful and neces- 
sary means of knowledge for the teacher that assisted in channeling and 
guiding proper personality development. Utilizing this developmental 
information on methodologies could be enacted by individual teachers 
that figuratively, if not literally, would ignore the aesthetics of the finished 
product, thus in a sense excusing the teacher from a fundamental un^r- 
standing of art, if the logic is carried even not to too extreme a point. The 
concentration appeared to be progressively an almost clinical istory 

approach with overtones of an unsophisticated mental h« t attitu e. 
This became evident despite the sincerity and the scholarly r«earch^ As 
in Dewey's case there was also an adulteration of a valuable understanding 
by disciples. 


Fallacies in Method . 

In separating the process from the product, particularly m 
interreMunships, Luwcnfeld unwittingly created an f 
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